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Back view showing mirror, 
included at no extra cost 
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Complete 
with bracket 
and 

electric cord 


V-RAY SEARCHLIGHT 


A Real Searchlight—Not a “Spotlight’’ 


When you have occasion to use a searchlight, you want a real searchlight 
—not a “spotlight” with its small restricted “‘spot’’ of light. 

You want a strong, powerful, all-revealing searchlight beam. 

That is what you have in the Stewart V-Ray Searchlight. Its penetrating 
shaft of light shoots ’way down the road, revealing even the most distant 
objects 

The exterior design is particularly noteworthy. See how it stands apart 
a thing of beauty. Observe how symnietrical it is. Note the design of the 
body; also the back. 

It is beautifully finished with many coats of jet black enamel, baked on 
And there is just a touch of nickel here and there to make the “tailor 
made” appearance complete. 

The Stewart V-Ray Searchlight harmonizes with the design of the modern 
automobile. Adds to its appearance. Looks like a built-in part of the cat 
not like a misplaced, re-vamped headlight. 

It is scientifically designed. Made with a perfect parabolic reflector, which 
is silver-plated—not polished tin. Has a full six inch curved lens, instead 
of plain window glass. 

A 3% inch reducing mirror, included at no extra cost, is located in the 
center of the back. It is not necessary to twist the light at an unsightly 
angle to use mirror. The switch is located conveniently so the hand finds 
it instantly in the dark. 


Stewart 
Speedometer 


$25 
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Stewart Motor Driven 
Warning Signal 





The back is so formed that the hand grasps the light naturally, witho 
cramping—and turns the light in any direction—up, down, right, left, fro 
or back—with ease. The case is absolutely dust and moisture-proof.  .\ 
focusing device permits the use of any size bulb. 

The bracket—an exclusive Stewart feature—not only permits turning the 
light in any direction, but also fits any windshield. 

Both its handsome appearance and complete utility recommends it. |! 
has high quality and finish all the way through. Its low price—$5.00 
not an indication of quality, but a tribute to the Stewart Organizatio1 
which makes quality accessories at popular prices possible through larg 
quantity production. 

And so it is with all Stewart Automobile Accessories. Each, because 
sheer merit and high quality, deserves a place in the equipment of eve 
automobile. 

Stewart Accessories are sold by 


leading accessory dealers, jobbers a1 
garages everywhere. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








Stewart 
Vacuum System 
$ Stewart Lens 
1 0 Per Pair 


$6 


Hand Operated Type $3.50 
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Aircraft Program of 1917 
Proves Successful 


Complete Engine Program Then Decided Upon Has Not Been 
Altered—Bureau of Aircraft Production Since It Took 
Hold Has Not Altered Program or Started 
a New Line of Production 


By David Beecroft 


week how the Aircraft Board was purposely 

created without executive power, and how its 
mission was purely advisory, leaving all executive 
power in the hands of existing organizations in the 
army and navy, the time is opportune to analyze the 
program drafted during the summer and fall of 1917 
for aircraft apparatus and note how wise were many 
of the decisions made at that time in view of the 
latest developments at home and at the front. Each 
month brings fresh conviction as to the judgment 
of our program of aircraft design, and while there 
have been many orders and counter-orders, not one 
organization was responsible for these and very fre- 
quently the cause for them did not rest with the 
army or navy or Aircraft Board, but with aircraft 
authorities in other countries. 

The wisdom of developing a type of engine such 
as the Liberty and building it with six, eight and 
twelve cylinders has been justified and the complete 
program of this engine has not yet been entirely 
carried out. The fact that on Sept. 5, 1918, one year 
from placing of the first contract for the Liberty 
engine, 6000 had been manufactured in America and 


N EW YORK CITY, Oct. 8—Having told last 


delivered is the best proof of the selection of such 
an engine, especially designed for production. In 
August approximately 2250 of these engines were 
manufactured, and the production in September 
must have approximated 3000. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when we will have a daily pro- 
duction of 275 Liberty engines, or a monthly pro- 
duction in excess of 5000. 

Some months ago when production of Liberty en- 
gines was being slowed up it was urged that a great 
error had been made in not starting the manufacture 
in the summer of 1917 of several types of European 
aviation engines of good standing at that time. 
While the manufacture of such was not decided upon 
it was given very careful consideration by the Air- 
craft Board in 1917. It was found that to manufac- 
ture some of the best types of European engines the 
price would approximate $11,000 per engine. The 
best figure one big American manufacturer would 
quote on one of these engines was $10,000. The Lib- 
erty engine of greater horsepower has been produced 
on an original contract price of $6,000 which was 
later reduced to $5,000, and it is more than possible 
these engines will be produced at a purchase price 
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of $4,000. It is solely the design and suitability of 
it to American manufacturing practices and Ameri- 
can factory equipment and organization that have 
made this low price possible. It could not possibly 
have been done on a foreign engine. 

There has been a good deal of experience in Amer- 
ica during the past year in manufacturing a for- 
eign type aviation engine. An order was placed for 
the manufacture of the twelve-cylinder European 
type engine in June, 1917, the order being for 1000 
of these, and in the middle of May, 1918, or 11 
months after the placing of the order, only six of 
these engines had been delivered. 


European Design and American Production 


The argument that European types of engines 
should be built without changing the design has 
been largely exploded in this case, as over 700 
changes had to be made in this engine to meet manu- 
facturing conditions in American factories. It is 
true this is not as many changes as were made on the 
Liberty engine, but considering that the European 
type was a standard tried-out product, the figures 
are indisputable evidence of the difficulty of manu- 
facturing a European type in an American factory 
without modifying the design. 

Those who had to do with the general framing 
of the aircraft program in 1917 are to be congratu- 
lated on many of the decisions made relating to the 
program. Practically everything they decided upon 


is being carried out, and scarcely a new thing has - 


’ been started since the creation of the Bureau of Air- 
craft Production in May, 1918, when John D. Ryan 
was placed in charge of this. The program for man- 
ufacturing the Liberty engine was laid out complete. 
The contract for the 300 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine 
was approved. The manufacture of the LeRhone 
engine was started. The selection of the DH-4 and 
DH-9 planes was settled in the fall of 1917. Arrang- 
ing for the development of the Caproni and Handley- 
Page bombing planes was under way last fall and in 
the early winter and experts to give the necessary 
assistance in developing these types were brought 
to this country. The Handley-Page staff arrived 
the last week of December, and the Caproni experts 
arrived in January. Arrangements were made for 
bringing LaPere, the well-known French designer, 
to this country to develop new designs and he ar- 
rived last December. 


Criticism of Senate Committee Must Be Withdrawn 


With this record of achievement to the credit of 
those who took charge of our airplane program a 
year ago, and with practically nothing new started 
since the Ryan administration took hold, many of 
the statements of the recent Senate. Committee Re- 
port must be discounted and many of the blames 
placed on the Aircraft Board must be withdrawn. 
In spite of not having executive power, but only be- 
ing an advisory organization, the old board seems 
to have had a broad grasp of the situation. 

It is opportune here to just refer to the general 
conception of aviation as held in the summer of 
1917. At this time our Allies insisted on America 
meeting first of all the great requirements for mate- 


rials. If America could give England and France 
materials out of which airplanes could be made that 
would be a big step in checkmating Germany. Our 
Allies had to have materials in order to carry out 
their airplane program. Consequently our first duty 
was that of supplying materials. 

After this our Allies insisted on America supply- 
ing finished parts if they wcre able to do this after 
furnishing raw materials. Raw materials must 
come first, and finished parts afterward. 

The third requirement was that we must supply 
trained men by way of aviators, mechanics, ground 
men and others to assist in airplane work. 

With these three primary essentials supplied, our 
Allies took the view that if in addition America 
could manufacture planes, she should decide on the 
manufacture of those planes that could be produced 
in greatest quantities and which would be inter- 
changeable so far as uses are concerned, that is, 
planes suitable for directing artillery fire, recon- 
naissance, photography, and other uses. It was un- 
doubtedly this request on the part of our Allies 
which led to the selection of such a type as the 
DH-4 or the DH-9, which are well suited for a 
variety of uses, and lend themselves to production 


Program of Great Significance 


In view of this desire on the part of our Allies, the 
program as laid down on aviation a year ago be- 
comes of greater significance. 

This partly explains the delays which have taken 
place with regard to our program on building bomb- 
ing planes, such as the Caproni or Handley-Page. 

It was not until July, 1917, that the Handley-Page 
bombing plane started on its developing stages in 
England. At that time few were produced and 
England was just developing an interest in a bomb- 
ing plane program. The first conception of possi- 
bility of destruction by a bombing plane dates from 
July, 1917, when the British Handley-Page made 
the trip from London to Constantinople and de- 
stroyed a Turkish war ship. This really decided the 
British to go ahead with the manufacture of such 
planes, but it was necessary to make a great many 
changes in design. 


America Urged Not to Produce Bombing Planes 


At that time America was practically urged not to 
go into bombing plane production because the sub- 
marine menace was particularly acute and it was a 
grave question as to whether America would have 
shipping facilities to transport bombing planes if 
they were manufactured. In view of this there is 
little wonder that America should have considerably 
delayed its bombing plane program. 

Later, in 1917, when the possibilities of building 
bombing planes were seriously considered there were 
unfortunate incidents that delayed matters. At this 
time Handley-Page had no working drawings suit- 
able for beginning production in America. Three 
different sets of Handley-Page drawings were sent 
to America, the last arriving in December, 1917. 
It was planned to go into production and dies were 
made according to the first two sets of drawings, 
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all of which had to be destroyed when the third set 
arrived in this country. Some further dissension 
was created about this time due to a personal repre- 
sentative coming to the United States and endeavor- 
ing to sell the Handley-Page on a personal basis in 
spite of the fact that the U. S. A. had previously 
arranged to deal direct with the British Govern- 
ment on such matters. 

In justice to the old board organization, which 
was largely drawn from the automobile industry, 
and to the manufacturers who endeavor to carry out 


the orders placed by the army ond navy, it must 
be stated that the change in board leadership has not 
resulted in any new policy with regard to our air- 
craft program. The Bureau of Aircraft Production 
has not started into production a single new type 
of engine or plane that the old board had not started. 
The Bureau of Aircraft Production has, as nearly 
as can be judged, consumed 3 or 4 months going 
over about the same ground that the old organization 
went over in 1917 and has apparently arrived at 
about the same conclusions. 


Accuracy Training Most Rigorous Test 


HE most rigorous flying instructions given to pilots, ac- 

cording to the War Department, is “accuracy training.” 
This comprises turning the figure eight at angles of 60 
degrees on short courses flying as low as 300 ft. 

On an average field for this instruction there are three 
figure eight courses laid out, with eight markers, one in the 
center of each turn, one where the turn starts, one where it 
finishes and one at the outermost point. These are fixed 
points, never changed because of varying winds, though 
turns must be made in the direction which will come nearest 
to bringing them into the wind. All courses are so laid out 
that, should a forced landing be necessary owing to motor or 
other trouble, it will be possible to reach either the main 
field or some other open field suitable for safe landing. 

A new man is first taken up by an instructor, who points 
out the courses, flies one of them, then has the student fly it. 
If any difficulty is developed in coming quickly into a 50- 
degree bank and holding it without either climbing, nosing 
down, slipping or skidding, or if turns are not made accu- 
rately over the points and wind drift properly overcome by 
“crabbing,” the student has his trouble pointed out and is 
worked over until he can fly satisfactorily with an instructor. 

Most of his work on eights is then done alone, in flights 
lasting 15 or 20 minutes, under the careful observation of the 
instructors and: of all students not in the air. He is kept 
on eights until he can fly them almost perfectly alone. If 
any difficulty develops which he does not right after criti- 
cism, he is taken up again by an instructor. On eights, and 
field work as well, he must level off 150 to 200 ft, before a 
turn. 

For climbing out of the field a square 1200 ft. on a side, 
marked by corner pylons and whitewashed side lines, is used. 





Members .of the American 


The pilot must make banks at the corners as steep and sharp 
as he can with confidence—at least 45 degrees, preferably 
60 degrees—and must hold his course accurately to the white 
ground line. The only exception is made on the first turn. 
When the wind is not head-on against the take-off, it may be 
difficult to make the first turn over the pylon 1200 ft. from 
starting and take-off with safety, and pilots are ordered 
never to attempt it unless sure of ample flying speed. 

After four times around the field, a plane climbs to 1000 
ft., makes sure that no others are taking off, flying the 
course, or landing, and does a one-turn spiral, aiming to 
stop on a white spot in the center of the field. Ample speed 
for safety, however, particularly on the last part of the 
spiral and straightening out for the landing at least 100 ft. 
above the ground, are insisted upon as of greater importance 
than merely stopping in the exact center of the field. 

Three or four planes are usually sent off in series, timed 
so that no two will be over the same part of the course at 
one time. They must spiral down on the same order as they 
started, and each plane must start its spiral immediately 
after, but not until, the plane ahead has landed. There is a 
knack in the beginning of this spiral, and it takes time to 
acquire it. The engine must be cut off simultaneously with 
the banking of the plane, and the pointing of its nose down 
and the whole movement must be executed while the plane 
is directly over the white spot in the center of the field. 

Emphasis is laid on the bearing of the accuracy stage 
work on a student’s later work, either on the front or as 
instructor. A good flier must be able to make turns accu- 
rately and without losing altitude. After becoming profi- 
cient in 60-degree banks it is not a difficult matter for him 
to practice later at higher altitudes. 
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Magnetism in Magneto-Generators 


An Analysis of Flux Changes Through 


the Armature Coil and of the Voltage 


Curve of an Ignition Magneto Based on Oscillograph Records 


By Harry F. 


a magneto-generator is its magnetic field, for it is 

upon the strength of this field, its distribution 
through the magnetic circuits of the machine and the 
manner in which this magnetism is shifted by the motion 
of the armature that the generating ability of the mag- 
neto depends. 

The magneto as designed for ignition purposes per- 
forms three electromagnetic functions, namely, the gen- 
eration of electric energy, the storage of energy and the 
dissipation of the energy in the form of a spark. In the 
case of the high-tension magneto, production of the spark 
involves a transformation of the energy to a very high 
potential. 

How the machine will generate the electric energy that 
subsequently goes into the spark depends upon the 
amount of the magnetic flux that is interlinked with the 
windings of the machine, and upon how this interlink- 
age is changed by the changing relative position of the 
armature faces with the pole piece faces; while the 
manner in which the coil stores and utilizes this energy 
is largely dependent upon the circuit characteristics of 
the windings. 

This article will be restricted to a study of the mag- 
netic flux present in the magneto and of the manner in 
which it is affected by the armature rotation. The writ- 
er has employed an oscillograph as a means of making 
such studies. 

Attention is called to Figs. 1, 2 and 3, illustrating in 
a diagrammatic way a conventional wound-armature type 
magneto. The armature is shown in three distinctively 
different positions with respect to the reversal of the 
flux through the coil, this reversal taking place twice for 
each revolution. These positions are, respectively, 75 
deg., 90 deg. and 105 deg. from the horizontal armature 
position. The arrow denotes the direction of rotation 
assumed. The diagrams show the maga 
nets with an assumed polarity, the pole 
pieces conforming to the machine bore, 
and the armature with its winding, one 
turn of which is shown in section, and 
indicates the direction in which current 
would flow if the circuit were closed. 

For this discussion, the winding is 
considered open circuited, so that the dis- 
tribution of flux and the flux changes 
will respond naturally to the true 
changes in the magnetic path as the ar- 
mature revolves and will not be dis- 
turbed by the reactive forces that would 
accompany closed circuit currents. 

The diagrams also show the flux dis- 
tribution through the armature as fed 
from the pole pieces in amounts desig- 
nated by 9 expressed in maxwells, the 
standard unit of magnetic flux. This : 
distribution shows the flux that flows 
through the coil core proper and the 


Ts one most important element in the make-up of 
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Figs. 1, 2 and 3—Diagrammatic illustrations of a conventional wound- 
armature type magneto, with the armature in three different positions 


Geist, E.E. 


flux that is by-passed from the coil by the armature faces 
in their proper proportions for each position, as calcu- 
lated from data to be presented later. Inasmuch as the 
armature is assumed to be continually revolving, there 
will be a continual changing of the flux distribution as 
indicated by the lines marked do/dt, which express the 
actual rate of flux shift and its direction, the unit of 
rate being one maxwell per second. These rates of shift 
were produced by an armature rotation speed of 600 
r.p.m. 

A study of the figures shows that in Fig. 1 most of 
the flux passes down through the coil, as indicated by the 
heavy dotted lines, and that it is being shifted out of its 
interlinkage with the coil to the path presented by the 
armature faces by-passing the coil. 

Fig. 2 shows the armature in the position where its 
faces bridge the opposite pole piece tips, and in which 
position under ideal conditions all the flux would be ex- 
cluded from the coil, but owing to the eddy currents and 
hysteresis of the iron that carries the flux, the flux 
is slightly delayed in being shifted from the coil core. 

Referring now to Fig. 3, it is seen that the flux is here 
practically all flowing through the coil core again, but 
that it now flows up through the core in the opposite 
direction from that in which it flowed in Fig. 1, and, 
also, that the flux continues to be shifted into the coil. 

In order that the electromotive force generated dur- 
ing the armature change will be of the same polarity for 
the positions of the armature shown, the shifting of the 
flux must always be in the same direction with respect 
to the coil. In the diagrams this condition is shown to 
be fulfilled in that the changing flux, as represented by 
the lines do/dt, is passing downward on the left-hand 
side of the coil and upward on the right-hand side of the 
coil for all three diagrams. 

Thus one varying impulse of e.m.f. is generated as 
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the armature makes one complete half 
turn, starting from its horizontal posi- 
tion, and duplicates its performance with 
an impulse of opposite polarity as it 
completes the revolution. 

It is very important to notice at this 
time that during the first quarter of a 
revolution practically all of the flux is 
shifted out of interlinkage with the coil, 
and that for the succeeding quarter of 
a revolution this same flux is thrown 
back into interlinkage with the coil, the 
passing out and back into interlinkage 
following each other so closely that one 
continuous effect is produced. It is also 
important to notice that the flux, in be- 
ing shifted, has two paths to follow dur- 
ing shift. These two facts, including 
the double use of the magnetic field and the double path 
for flux shift, combined with the shortness of the mag- 
netic path necessary, are no doubt responsible for the 
fact that this type of magneto is easily the most efficient 
type of generator for magneto design. 

In order to analyze the magnetic phenomena of a mag- 
neto in both a quantitative and qualitative manner, it 
is only necessary to study the manner in which the e.m.f. 
is generated as the armature revolves to produce the 
flux shift. The theory of this generation is as follows: 


Theory of E. M. F. Generation 


It is well known that when magnetic flux is shifted 
from interlinkage with a coil of wire, or vice versa, an 
electromotive-force is induced in the coil. The simplest 
condition is that of the open circuit e.m.f., as with an 
open circuit the reactive forces due to electrical currents 
do not have to be taken into consideration. 

This e.m.f. will be determined by the law according 
to which an e.m.f. of one volt will be generated at the 
terminals of a coil if a magnetic field is caused to be 
shifted in its ingerlinkage with the coil at the rate of 
100,000,000 turn-maxwells per second. 

If e designates this e.m.f., N is the number of turns 
in the coil; 9, the flux in maxwells, and ¢ the time in 
seconds, then this law can be expressed in the form of 
the following equation: 











Fig. 4—Oscillogram of the open circuit e.m.f. wave of a low-tension 
magneto of the conventional wound-armature type 


In this equation do/dt expresses the rate of flux 





change. Equation (1) can be transformed to read 
do 10°e 
at WN (2) 
giving the rate of flux change at any instant, or to read 
10°e dt, 
do = N (3) 


thus forming an expression for the amount of flux shifted 
during an infinitely small interval of time dt. By a 
summation of a series of consecutive intervals dt, taken 
over a complete cycle of flux change, the total amount of 
flux involved in the change can be ascertained. 

It is therefore evident that any method that makes it 
possible to measure the e.m.f. induced in the magneto 
coil as it varies with the motion of the armature makes 
possible an analysis of the magnetic field of the machine, 
by the use of equations (1), (2) and (8). 

The oscillograph offers a very simple and direct method 
of graphically measuring the voltage wave of the mag- 
neto, giving as it does a photographic record of the 
voltage variations for any period of time desired. 


Analytic Measurements 


In Fig. 4 is illustrated an oscillogram of the open 
circuit e.m.f. wave of a low-tension magneto of the con- 
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ARMATURE POSITION 


Fig. 5—The o.c. voltage wave is a reproduction of the oscillogram shown 


in Fig. 4 


Referring to the oscillogram, 
the arrow indicates the sequence 
of events along the record; the 
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upper curve represents the open circuit e.m.f. wave of 
the magneto for about one complete revolution of the 
armature and shows how the e.m.f. rises to a peak cor- 
responding to a value of 53.2 volts during a small part 
of the revolution and then drops off as rapidly; and the 
lower curve shows a 60-cycle voltage wave that is prac- 
tically sinusoidal, serving as a time calibration of the 
oscillogram, in that the distance between two similar 
points on the wave represents a period of 0.01666 second. 

On this 60-cycle wave may be seen a little irregularity 
that locates the vertical line marked “Vertical Center 
Line of Magneto,” and indicates the vertical armature 
position with respect to the open circuit e.m.f. wave 
generated in its coil. This small irregularity was pro- 
duced by including a battery and coil circuit, of the kind 
commonly used for battery make-and-break ignition, in 
the 60-cycle circuit, so arranged as to be automatically 
short circuited and then opened at the instant the arma- 
ture reaches its vertical position, so that the inductive 
kick voltage produced by the choke coil is superimposed 
upon the 60-cycle wave. 

It is evident that by this combination of the e.m.f. 
wave of the magneto taken simultaneously with a 60- 
cycle timing wave that indicates the position of the arma- 
ture, the value of e for any armature position can be 
easily obtained from Fig. 4 and that by the use of the 
data available in the oscillogram, in connection with 
equations (1), (2) and (3), a very complete analysis of 
the magnetic phenomena of the machine is possible. 

Attention may be called to the fact that the maximum 
or peak value of e.m.f. does not occur at the instant the 
armature reaches its vertical position. Under ideal con- 
ditions it would generate its maximum voltage at this 
instant, but the shifting of the magnetism in the iron 
at a speed of 600 r.p.m. sets up eddy currents and hys- 
teresis that cause the peak of the wave to be delayed 
slightly, as previously pointed out. These losses in the 
iron, of course, are greatest at higher speeds of rotation, 
so that the delay of the maximum is also greater. 


Calculations 


A check-up for one complete revolution of the armature 
shows the time required to be about 0.10 second, but the 
results desired can be obtained from one-half the cycle 
of the machine, which corresponds to 0.05 second. 

If the time ordinate of the e.m.f. wave of the machine 
is divided into 100 equal parts, each part representing an 
interval of 0.0005 second, and the value e is tabulated for 
each part, it is possible to tabulate simultaneously with 
these values of e, by the use of equation (2), the rate of 
flux change do/dt, and since each of these divisions 
represents an armature position that can be determined, 
it is evident that the rate of flux change for any arma- 
ture position is determinable. 

Further, by the use of equatioi. (3) it is possible to 
calculate the flux in maxwells shifted during each in- 
terval, so that by adding the amounts of flux shifted 
for all intervals the total amount of flux shifted with 
respect to the coil is obtained. Such a summation derived 
from the oscillogram, Fig. 4, gives the total amount of 
flux as 60,720 maxwells. 

It must be remembered that the flux is first shifted 
out of interlinkage with the coil and then back into in- 
terlinkage with the coil, so that the actual amount of 
flux present in the machine is only half of 60,720 max- 
wells, or 30,360 maxwells. 

An approximation of the above result may be obtained 
by considering the entire half revolution of the arma- 
ture as one interval of time dt, so that do will then give 
the total amount of flux shifted for the half revolution. 
For this approximation it is necessary to take the 


numerical average value of e for the half revolution. 
The average value of e for the oscillogram shown may 
be obtained by the use of a planimeter or by taking the 
average of a hundred equally spaced values. This value 
was found to be 6.72 volts, which, substituted in equa- 
tion (3), gives 


10° X 6.72 
ih a ‘< 0.05 = 59,860 maxwells 


shifted with respect to the coil for a half revolution, and 
checks very well with the 60,720 maxwells obtained by 
the step by step summation process. 

To illustrate the method of calculating the flux shift, 
as well as the maximum rate of flux change in this ma- 
chine, the maximum or peak voltage value is substituted 
in equation (2): 


dp 10° 53.2 
dt 566 
In Fig. 5 the o.c. voltage wave is a reproduction of 
the oscillogram of Fig. 4 and the curve marked “Flux 
Through Coil’ is obtained by subtracting the flux shifted 
for each of the 100 intervals of time from the maximum 
flux through the magneto, until none is left, and then 
adding the flux shifted until all the maximum is again 
obtained. The distance between the zero flux line and 
the maximum flux line is thereby divided into two parts, 
of which the lower represents the amount of flux flow- 
ing through the coil, and the upper, the amount flowing 
through by-pass paths, so that the diagram makes pos- 
sible a complete analysis of open circuit flux distribution 
for any armature position. The rate of flux shift do/dt 
will always be exactly in proportion to the open circuit 
voltage and can be obtained by multiplying the value of 
e by the constant 176,500, as seen from equation (2). 
The values of flux distribution and shift given in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3 were obtained from diagram, Fig. 5. 
Another item of interest in this connection is the form 
factor of the voltage wave generated: 


do = 


= 9,399,300 maxwells per second. 


Effective Value (4) 
Average value 


The effective value is the value indicated by an ordi- 
nary voltmeter and is also the value received by taking 
the square root of the average of a large number of 
values of. e taken at equal intervals over the wave and 
squared. This square root of the mean squares or ef- 
fective value taken by means of an ordinary voltmeter 
for an armature speed of 600 r.p.m. was 13.0 volts, while 
calculations based on Fig. 4 give the value as 12.82, 
which is a very good check. Therefore, 


12.82 
679 ~ 1.91. 

From this form factor it is possible to calculate the 
average voltage received from a magneto over quite a 
range of conditions without the use of an oscillograph, 
because the form factor is dependent almost entirely upon 
the physical dimensions of the armature and the field 
pole pieces and their co-relation. 


Form factor = 





Form factor = 


AUXALITE is a non-ferrous metal having a specific 

gravity slightly greater than that of commercial cast 
aluminum. Its specific gravity is 3.2. According to re- 
ports of tests on hand it has a tensile strength of from 30,000 
to 35,000, and compression, transverse, and torsic strength of 
125,000, 87,000 and 60,000 lb. respectively. 

It is said to be easily machined at high speed without the 
use of a lubricant. It is claimed for it that while it may 
be plated in any metal color required, it can be polished to a 
silver finish by the usual simple methods and will not corrode. 
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Tractor Activities in Northern Ohio 


Industry Early Developing Into a Specializing or Assembling One—Parts Makers 
Increasing—What the Various Companies Are Doing 


By P. M. Heldt 





center of the agricultural implement industry, particularly 

the traction engine and thresher industry, and since the 
“gas” tractor is closely related to the steam traction engine, 
and is, in fact, rapidly replacing it, it is no wonder that we 
find the tractor industry well represented in this district. 

There are essentially two classes of firms engaged in the 
tractor business in Ohio, one with implement antecedents, the 
other composed mainly of men who were formerly or are still 
connected with the automobile business. The former are for 
the most part located in the smaller towns, while the new or- 
gani.ations, composed of automobile men, seem to prefer the 
large manufacturing cities. 

The tractor industry is developing early into a specializing 
or assembling industry, and besides tractor manufacturers 
we find in the district mentioned a good many firms that 
supply complete parts to tractor makers. 

The writer has just made a trip through the northern part 
of the state, starting at Cleveland and working in the general 
direction of Indianapolis, calling on all firms in the business 
located in this territory. 


[ center of the age IND., Oct. 4—Northern Ohio has been a 


Cleveland Expanding Rapidly 


In Cleveland we have in the Cleveland Tractor Co. one of 
the largest firms in the industry. The Cleveland creeper type 
tractor, although it has been on the market only a little over 
one year, is already so well known that it requires no descrip- 
tion. The firm occupies a new and modern plant at Lamb 
and Euclid Avenues, rather remote from the center of the 
city. In fact, it is beyond the urban street railway service 
and the firm operates a motor bus between the terminal of the 
street car line and its plant, which runs all day and carries 
people to and from the plant free of charge. 

During the past summer the company moved into an addi- 
tion to its plant, a single-story structure measuring 182 x 
444 ft. The original plant is now used almost exclusively for 
office purposes, the various factory departments, such as ma- 
chine shop, heat treating and assembling departments, hav- 
ing been moved into the new building. At present the com- 
pany employs a force of 884. 


Its output during the month of August was between 600 
and 700 tractors, and it is hoped shortly to get the produc- 
tion up to 1000 tractors per month. In this connection it 
must be remembered that the engine, which forms a very con- 
siderable part of the whole tractor, is manufactured in the 
Weidely plant in Indianapolis. 

The Cleveland tractor is a two-plow outfit and, being of the 
creeper type, is specially adapted for use in districts where 
the ground has to be worked while in a soggy condition or 
where the soil is sandy. I asked Mr. Drysdale, the advertis- 
ing manager, whether there was any tendency toward a sea- 
sonable business in tractors, and he replied that they had 
not been able to observe this so far; there probably would be 
if only one section of the country was considered, but where 
a national business was done, one part of the country made 
up for another. 

A number of improvements have recently been made in the 
mechanical construction of the tractor. Thus, the pins of the 
track are now surrounded by hardened-steel rollers, which 
engage with the teeth of the driving sprocket, whereby the 
life of the sprockets is greatly increased. Timken roller bear- 
ings are now used throughout the tractor, and a sort of roof 
shaped guard of sheet metal is placed on the track frame, on 
which the dirt carried up by the track falls and is carried off. 
The Cleveland company employs the movable assembling 
method in what is probably its simplest form, there being a 
track on the floor, consisting of two channels with the open 
side up. On this track there are wheeled trucks, on which 
are placed the frames of the tractors, to which the other 
parts are added as the trucks move along. 


Craig Tractor a Newcomer 


A new concern in the tractor business in Cleveland is the 
Craig Tractor Co., which has just been incorporated under 
Delaware laws, with a capital stock composed of 3000 shares 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred,stock of a par value of 
$100 a share and 3000 shares of common stock without par 
value. While the charter has been issued, at the time of the 
writer’s call, the application for permission to issue stock 
had not yet been acted on. Development work for this firm is 





The Indiana tractor is adapted to haul any farm implement which requires three horses to draw it 
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Craig tractor plant in course of erection. This picture was taken Aug. 29, 1918 
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being carried on in a leased building in Cleveland, but a new 


plant has just been erected for the firm in Euclid Village, just 
outside of Cleveland, by the Austin Company. 

Harry Dwight Smith, president of the Fuller & Smith ad- 
vertising agency, is president; Norman Craig, also of Fuller 
& Smith, vice-president and general manager; Arthur Judson, 
(Fuller & Smith) secretary and Roland T. Meachem, invest- 
ment broker, treasurer. Other directors include Heman Ely, 
secretary of the Timken Roller Bearing Co.; H. J. Porter, 
special representative in Detroit of the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., and Charles P. Hine, a Cleveland attorney. 

The preliminary program of the company called for a pro- 
duction of 1200 machines during the first year. The purpose 
is to turn out a high-grade tractor, which, as Mr. Craig ex- 
pressed it, would occupy in the tractor field about the same 
position as a Cadillac car occupies in the automobile field. 
While it is realized that such a tractor will cost considerably 
more than the farmer has been accustomed to pay, it is be- 
lieved that the increased reliability and greater satisfaction 
derived from the use of such a machine will more than make 
up for the increased first cost. The new plant referred to is 
the Austin company’s’ No. 1 design, measuring 60 x 180 ft. 
A full description of the Craig tractor, which was designed 
by John Dietrich, formerly chief engineer of the Republic 
Motor Truck Co., will appear in another part of AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES. 


J. T. to Have New Model 


The J. T. Tractor Co., which occupies premises at 5810 
Euclid Avenue, has been engaged in the development of a 
creeper-type tractor for’some time. It has completed two 
successive models, which have been tried out in practical 
work, and is now building a third model, which will be com- 
pleted within a few weeks and will embody a number of im- 
provements over the previous models. It is intended to use 
the chief model, manufactured by a concern newly organized 
at Port Huron, Mich., by Harry Erd, formerly of the Erd 
Motor Co. 

The tractor is to be a three-plow machine and will be 
equipped with a four-cylinder 4% x 6 in. engine. A feature 
of the creeper construction is that the driving sprocket en- 
gages with both ends of the track pins. There are 32 shoes in 
each track, and each shoe has only a single gripping projec- 
tion, this having been found preferable to the double pro- 
jection, because with the latter construction the space between 
the two projections on each shoe will fill up with dirt, which 
will adhere to it, thus making the projections partly inef- 
fective. A Detroit Gear & Machine Co. three speed trans- 
mission is used. This is similar to the same company’s auto- 
mobile transmission, except that the intermediate speed is the 
direct drive and the high speed is geared up. The three speeds 
of the tractor are 144, 2% and 5 m.p.h. This new model will 
be known as Model N and will be rated as a 16-30-hp. or 
three-plow tractor. Its weight will be about 6000 lb. Kero- 
sene fuel will be used, the company also having developed a 
kerosene carbureter, which is being manufactured also for 
the general market and is now in regular production. 


A sectional view of.the carbureter is shown herewith. It is 
of the type in which the fuel nozzle is completely closed when 
the engine is not running. This permits of using the carbu- 
reter without a float if so desired, and it has been successfully 
used on tractors in this way. In the illustration, however, 
the carbureter is shown with a float. The float is of the spun 
metal type and acts on the float valve through a pair of bal- 
ance levers. The kerosene flows from ‘the float chamber 
through a communicating passage to the spray nozzle, in the 
top of which is a taper metering valve. . This valve is carried 
by a cylindrical block of metal, which forms the plunger of a 
dash pot. Connected to this plunger by a number of radial 
arms is an air valve which when the carbureter is not in op- 
eration completely closes the space around the spray nozzle. 
The ends of the air valve or ring are tapered out. When the 
engine is started up and a suction is created in the upper part 
of hg carbureter, the air valve is lifted, and with it the fuel 
valve. 

It will be noticed that the fuel valve proper is held in a 
brass holder, which has a tapering seat in the mouth of the 
spray nozzle. The greater the suction, the more the air valve 
and the fuel valve will lift. Owing to the tapering end of the 
valve holder, the kerosene drawn out of the spray nozzle 
spreads over the upper surface of the metering valve seat and 
the part surrounding the nozzle, referred to as the mixture 
adjusting slide, and as it reaches the edge of this surface, it 
is talen up by the air coming up through the restricted pas- 
sage between the mixture-adjusting slide and the air valve. 
At this point of the air passage a sort of Venturi effect is 
produced, which results in a very strong atomization of the 
fuel. The dashpot connected to the air valve and metering 
valve prevents any fluttering of these parts when the throttle 
valve is suddenly opened or closed. 

For starting, a rich mixture can be obtained by moving the 
mixture-adjusting slide upward by means of a lever and link 
connection to an operating device located convenient to the 
driver. Vaporization of the kerosene is effected by preheat- 
ing the air drawn into the carbureter by passing it through 
an air heater combined with the exhaust manifold. In using 
this carbureter on the J. P. tractor, it has been found that 
the kerosene can be turned on after running on gasoline for 
a distance of 400 ft., this, of course, referring to full load 
operation. The J. P. kerosene carbureter is manufactured in 
1,1%,1%, 1% and 2-in. sizes. 


Standard Parts Has New Wheel 


The Standard Parts Co., of Cleveland, which manufactures 
a great variety of parts for automobiles and motor trucks, 
also supplies numerous parts to tractor makers, including 
springs, gear blanks, Bock roller bearings, bands for built-up 
wheels, and steel tubing, either straight or bent according to 
specifications. The company has developed a special design of 
tractor driving wheel having an ordinary plain rim, with 
quick detachable lugs. The wheel has solid round spokes, 
which are welded to the hub and rim. Owing to the pressure 
of war work, it is very doubtful whether this wheel will be 
put in production while the war lasts. 
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The K. W. Ignition Co., manufacturer of magnetos and 
other ignition parts, supplies magnetos to a great many trac- 
tor manufacturers. It was the originator of the impulse 
starter which is now almost universally used on tractors hav- 
ing magneto ignition. This company is also supplying mag- 
netos for Government work, and this, in connection with its 
Ford ignition replacement business, keeps it quite busy. 


Marion Has Big Gas Tractor Maker 


At Marion, Ohio, is located the Huber Manufacturing Co., 
one of the largest manufacturers of gas tractors in the state. 
‘ The firm has been building steam traction engines for thresh- 
ers for 40 years and it took up the gas tractor at a very 
early date. In fact, so far as it has been able to learn, it 
built the first gas tractor in the country, and the writer was 
shown a clipping from the American Thresherman, of June, 
1900, according to which the Ferguson Implement Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., who at that time was acting agent for 
the Huber company, was exhibiting what was referred to as 
a gasoline engine, made by the Huber company, which was 
in reality a gas tractor, with a single cylinder upright engine. 

Referring to the machine, the paper went on to say that 
“it is claimed to be a powerful puller and very economical in 
operation, as this fuel, gasoline, is cheaper than coal in pro- 
ducing a good power.” The Huber company also has a letter 
from F. J. Collinson, of Willmar, Minn., stating that “in 
September, 1898, I bought one of your gas tractors, No. 101. 
It was the first gas tractor ever landed in old Illinois. People 
would come from miles to see it work. It was a single cylinder 
upright engine. It had only the old hot tube for ignition and 
started with a match.” 

Mr. Barlow, of the Huber company, states that this was 
either the first or the second machine that they turned out, 
as they began with either No. 100 or No. 101. They put 
through a lot of thirty machines, but later gave up their 
regular manufacture. However, they continued thinking of 
gas tractors and developing their ideas until they got into 
quantity production in 1910. For some years they manufac- 
tured quite an extensive line and adopted the slogan: “A 
tractor to fit every farm”; but later on they reached the con- 
clusion that the advantages of standardization and quantity 
production outweighed those of a well sounding slogan, and 
to-day they are making only a single model, a three plow 
machine. During the past year the Huber company turned 
out approximately 2000 tractors, and material has been pur- 
chased for 3000 for the coming year, but owing to the recent 
ruling of the War Industries Board, the program may have 
to be curtailed. 


New Aultman-Tailor Small Model 


The Aultman-Tailor Machinery Co., located at Mansfield, 
Ohio, manufactures a wide line of agricultural machinery, 
and has been in business for 54 years. A number of years 
ago it took up the gas tractor and now produces four models, 
rated at 15-30, 18-36, 25-50 and 30-60 hp. The smallest model 
has been brought out only quite recently and is equipped with 
a stock engine, while heretofore the company has manufac- 
tured all parts of the tractor itself, with the exception, of 
course, of such parts as magnetos, carbureters, etc. During 
the past year the demand for tractors was unusually strong, 
and many more could have been sold than it was within the 
capacity of the company to produce. The actual output 
ranged between 600 and 700 tractors. The company’s pro- 
gram for the coming year has not yet been laid down, as its 
fiscal year begins Nov. 1. 

At Shelby, the Shelby Track & Tractor Co., which was or- 
ganized about a year ago, has completed a %-ton truck model 
and has built one tractor model and is working on another. 
Owing to the fact that the company is engaged in munition 
work to its full capacity, it is not likely that tractor produc- 
tion will be started upon before the end of the war. The 
model which is now being designed will have a 4% x 6 in. 
Erd engine, a Foote Bros. transmission, Bierman clutch and 
Gemmer steering gear. It will be rated as a 2-3 plow tractor 
and will weigh about 4700 pounds. 

The Shelby Truck & Tractor Co. was organized as an 
Ohio corporation in March, 1918. It took over the properties 
of the Arbenz Motor Car Co., Cleveland, and of the Standard 
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Section views of J. T. kerosene carbureter 


Manufacturing Co., Shelby, Ohio. W. R. Kerr is president 
and general manager,; S. R. Feil, vice-president; W. J. Bailey, 
secretary, and A. A. McCormick, treasurer. Messrs. Feil and 
Bailey are not active in the affairs of the company, however. 

The Ohio Manufacturing Co., Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
manufacturer of the Whitney two-plow tractor, which was 
described in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES some time ago, is work- 
ing on a lot of 300 of these tractors, but has been much de- 
layed, owing to inability to get material in promptly. The 
company was formerly engaged in the agricultural implement 
business, but for several years past manufactured a single 
cylinder tractor, which was marketed through the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. About a year ago the company be- 
gan to develop its present tractor, which is equipped with a 
Gile, two cylinder engine, of the opposed type. 


Delays Caused by Shortage of Angle Shapes 


The writer was told that the delays have been especially in 
angle shapes and efforts have been made to obtain missing 
material by buying job lots. 

A somewhat novel design of tractor has been manufactured 
during the past year at Findlay, Ohio, by the Star Tractor 
Co., which occupies a new concrete block factory, 50 x 156 
ft. Heretofore the tractor has been known as the Star, 
but recently a sales arrangement was entered into with the 
Indiana Silo Co., of Anderson, Ind., and hereafter the machine 
will be known as the Indiana. The writer was told that a re- 
organization has just been effected, which will result in 
greatly increased production, but details could not yet be 
given out. The original company was organized in June, 1917, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, J. L. Bicknall being presi- 
dent; C. A. Schubert, vice-president, and C. A. Jordan, secre- 
tary and treasurer. About 160 tractors have been built to 
date. 


Indiana Tractor 


The Indiana tractor has a rating of 5-10 hp. and is a 1-2 
plow machine. The strong point made in connection with it is 
that it can be used for any farm purpose for which three 
horses are now used. It also has a very high ground clearance 
and therefore is especially suitable for cultivating. The trac- 
tor is equipped with a four-cylinder, 3% x 4%-in. Leroi en- 
gine, with Atwater Kent ignition and Kingston carbureter. 
Gasoline is used as fuel and a supply of 7 gal. can be car- 
ried. 

The engine is fitted with a governor, which maintains its 
speed at 950 r.p.m. The final drive is by chain and four speeds 
are obtained by interchanging the sprocket pinions, viz.: 2.1, 
2.4, 2.7 and 3.6 m.p.h., the first two being for plowing and 
the last used for road work and in hauling a binder. 

The machine bears some resemblance to the Moline Uni- 
versal, in that the front wheels are the steering and driving 
wheels, steering being effected by swinging the front truck 
around relative to the frame, by means of a gear sector and 
pinion. The two rear wheels simply steady the tractor and 
carry practically no load. The weight of the whole machine 
is only 1700 lb., or about that of one horse. 
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Recent Enemy Airplane Activities 


Some New Planes and Engines Concerning Which Information Has Been 
Obtained Through Prisoners and From the Enemy Press 


ities is very difficult to obtain, some seeps through by 
way of captured prisoners as well as through other 
channels. 

Recently there was captured a two-seater L. V. G. type of 
German plane from which some interesting information was 
obtained. It has fitted a 220-hp. Benz engine having alum- 
inum pistons and an adjustment on the carbureter for flying 
at high altitudes; Bosch magnetos of the Z. H. 6 type are 
fitted. 

The L. V. G. is a biplane weighing 2095 lb. empty and built 
for a permissible load including full tanks of 947 lb., giving a 
total weight of 3042 lb. The span of the top plane is 42 ft. 
6 in. and the chord 5 ft. 3% in. The lower planes each have a 
span of 18 ft. 8% in. and a chord of 4 ft. 7% in. 

The wings are of wood with main spars of box type con- 
struction covered with fabric. The ribs consist of spruce 
flanges and solid three-ply webs. Wooden compression mem- 
bers are used. The propeller consists of nine laminations 
of ash. 

A new type of German single-seater biplane is the Siemens- 
Schuckert, which uses an eleven-cylinder rotary engine with 
a four-bladed propeller approximately 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 
The engine of 160 hp. is fitted to the front of the fuselage 
and has a spider around the fuselage permitting a bearing 
to be fitted behind the propeller. 

The upper plane has a span of approximately 30 ft. and 
there is a gap of 5 ft. between planes. The chord of the 
upper plane is 6 ft. and that of the lower plane 4 ft. 

The fuselage, of streamline design, is short and deep. 
Ailerons fitted on both planes are partly balanced. The 
upper ones are larger than the lower ones and extend further 
along the plane toward its root. 

Another new type of German aircraft is the Benz two- 
seated biplane, and there are reports that Benz is also build- 
ing single-seated planes. 

There seems to be a tendency in Germany to return to the 
monoplane for certain uses. As near as can be learned, 
there are two types of monoplanes in existence in Germany, 
namely, the Junker, with a stationary engine, and the Fokker, 
with the rotary engine. : 

Monoplane-seaplanes have been reported operating on the 
North Sea. These were supposed to be Brandenburgs. The 
fuselage is above the wings and not fitted with armor. These 


\ , PHILE information concerning German airplane activ- 


monoplanes are said to have a speed of 100 knots per hour 
and a flying capacity of 5 hours. 

The new 200-hp. Opel engine is a six-cylinder type with 
bore of 145 mm. and a stroke of 190 mm. It is fitted with two 
carbureters and has the inlet pipe water-jacketed. Dual 
ignition is fitted, and the weight empty, including propeller 
boss and exhaust pipe, is 726 lb. 

There are reports of a new 190-hp. Rapp stationary engine. 
The Maedler Engine Co. is one of the new German organ- 
izations which is expected to manufacture an engine of this 
name. It is a single-cylinder type which is reported to de- 
velop 160 hp. : 


Fliers Learn Air Acrokatics Quickly 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7—Airplane acrobatics, contrary to 
popular belief, are learned quickly by fliers. In fact, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the War Department, fliers 
who loop the loop at 4000 ft. altitude, who do nose dives, side 
slips and the other twirls and stunts learn them in 8 hours 
or do not learn them at all. Cadet fliers are given the in- 
struction in acrobatics for the end of their training and after 
they have secured complete control of their planes. This is 
necessary so that they learn the knack of throwing the ma 
chines in and out of the whirls and loops. 

Great care is taken in choosing instructors for this work 
and in selecting the planes. Expert riggers are assigned to 
check the alignment of the } lanes after each flight. Mechan- 
icians go aver the engines just as carefully. At Kelly Field 
there is a special stage set for the instruction, and to insure 
safety for the cadets and their instructor all planes not en- 
gaged in acrobatic instruction are required to keep entirely 
away from the territory over which the stunts are being 
performed. 

No student or instructor is allowed to stunt under 2000 
ft., and practically all of the work is done between 2000 ft. 
and 4000 ft. When a student reports for instruction in 
acrobatics he is assigned to a teacher who takes him up 
and performs the required stunts. The student is then given 
control and directed to repeat the maneuver. After the third 
or fourth time he is usually able to perform alone. However, 
in no instance are the students allowed to fly alone until they 
show themselves well qualified. 





Fokker monoplane shot down behind the British lines 
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New White Trucks with Double- 
Reduction Axles 


Unit Power Plant and Transmission Brake 







OUBLE-reduction axles have taken the place of 
|B everett axles in the new 3 and 5-ton trucks 
of the White company. Chain drive has been discon- 
tinued. The double reduction axle has one reduction in 
the differential housing, which is in the center of the 
axle, and the other is an internal zear reduction in 
the wheel. The axle design is, however, different from 
the general internal-gear type in that the axle-drive 
shafts are within and concentric with the axle housing. 
These drive shafts are floating types, permitting of 
quick removal. The second reduction within the wheel 
hub is through a spur pinion on the drive shaft, which 
meshes with the second gear, which in turn meshes 
with an internal gear attached to the road wheel inside 
of the hub case. This type of construction permits of 
the complete axle mechanism being encased and running 
in oil. 


Components of the double re- 
duction drive now used in the 
White 3 and 5-ton trucks and 
the method of applying the 
principle 





The bevel drive and differential gears are carried 
in the ball bearings mounted on a detachable axle plate, 
which may be removed as a unit from the forward face 
of the axle, to which the plate is bolted. The axle 
housing affords a clearance very nearly the same as that 
of a straight axle design. The axle housing is a steel 
casting, and the unsprung weight is said to be less than 
that of the chain-drive type. 

In addition to the new drive system, improvements 
and refinements have been made in a number of features 
of its 3 and 5-ton trucks. Among these are a unit power 
plant, which is an evolution of the White block engine; 
a cast radiator of the vertical-tube type with a removable 
head and a new system of brakes. 

The 3 and 5-ton are identical in design, the only dif- 
ference being in the size. Both use a unit power plant, 
comprising a four-cylinder block engine with a removable 





Plan view of the new White heavy chassis, showing the rearranged braking system 
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cylinder head. In the 3-ton truck 
the bore is 3% in., and in the 5-ton 
4Y¥%, in. The stroke in both is 5% 
in. The cylinders are L designs. 
Pressure oiling is used for the 
crankshaft bearings. 

The radiators have cast remov- 
able heads, permitting quick re- 
placement of damaged tubes. The 
radiator is flexibly mounted on 
springs. The clutch is a single- 
plate type, operating in oil. The 
gearset affords four speeds for- 
ward. Fuel is fed by vacuum to External appearance of the new double-reduction-drive White truck 
a White carbureter. : 

The service brakes operated by pedal, contracts on a_ vided with a simple external easily-operated adjustment. 
drum on the drive shaft in the rear of the gearbox. Metal wheels are standard equipment, and on the 
It is mounted amidship on a cross-member of the frame, 3-ton truck carry 36 x 5 solids in front, and 40 x 5 
where it is more accessible and where a larger braking dual solids, S. A. E. rear tires. The pressed-on type 
service can be used than if it were on the wheel. is standard equipment, but demountable may be ob- 
The emergency brakes, operated by lever, expand in tained at extra cost. The 5-ton truck has 36 x 6 solids, 
drums on the rear wheels, completely inclosed and pro-_ in front, and 40 x 6 dual solids in the rear. 




























A, Mobile Employment 
Department 











The mobile employment department used by the Packard 
Motor Car Co. to visit various districts of the city for 
the purpose of obtaining labor 


found by the Packard Motor Car Co. Instead of 

waiting for men to apply at the office of the employ- 
ment department it sends out a wagon to round up the 
men and bring them back to the factory. This scheme 
has been in operation by the company for 2 months and is 
proving very satisfactory. 

Trips by the “Employment Wagon,” as it is styled at 
the plant, are usually made the latter part of the week. 
A great number of applicants appear at the office the 
first part of the week, making it unnecessary to send out 
after men, which, in fact, would not be possible, because 
the men who write up the applicants at the office could 
not be released to go with the wagon. Toward the end 
of the week, when fewer men apply at the office, the 
interviewers have little work to do, making it possible 
for them to take the wagon and do ther work outside. 


Ojo way of meeting the labor shortage has been 





” 





The interior of the truck, showing how the applicants 
are accommodated. There is space for fifteen men to 
travel in comfort 
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Between Employer and Employee 
The White Plague of Labor Efficiency 


Individuality of Worker Must Be Recognized—The Worker’s Ability Cannot Be 
Computed With An Adding Machine—200 Years of War in 
Industry—Present Status of Belligerents 


By Harry Tipper 





2—‘‘A plank in the recently adopted platform of the Socialist Party of New York State demands a 


6-hour day.”—Report of Convention. 


had joined a union.”—Daily newspaper. 


sion Report. 


Commission Report. 


of democracy.”—The Iron Age. 





Six Items From Recent Events: 
1—“The Steel Corporation adopts 8-hour day.”—Daily newspaper. 


3—‘“President Wilson requests telegraph companies to waive their rights to discharge men who 


4—“The great majority of the causes of industrial unrest specified in the reports have their root in 
certain psychological causes. Want of confidence is a fundamental cause.”—British Commis- 


5—‘‘The commissioners have been struck with the fact that employers generally appear to have 
taken a broad and sympathetic view of the conditions of the employees and of the need that in 
many respects exists for improvement in present as well as in pre-war conditions, while on the 
other hand the employees collectively do not offer any demands that are extravagant or in- 
capable of being met by the friendly co-operation between employer and employee.”—British 


6—‘‘On all sides it has been recognized that the closest co-operation of employer and employee 
is necessary if the full resources of the steel industry are to be thrown into the scale on the side 








dicate the nature of the warfare continually being 

waged between capital and labor, the interferences 
of Government in the matter, because of its necessities, 
and the hopes of progressive settlement as seen by au- 
thoritative observers. 

For a century the history of the relations of employer 
and employee has been the history of warfare—a war- 
fare between the more or less organized bodies of em- 
ployees and the more or less organized groups of indus- 
trial employers. Year after year has witnessed the of- 
fensive and defensive measures of warfare, the losses 
and destruction incident to which reach appalling figures. 
From time to time the Government has been obliged to 
interfere with the interest of the general body of the 
people, each interference establishing new limitations and 
new compromises. 

Perhaps this will sound far-fetched to the average 


[[ Maieate items, picked from events of recent date, in- 


manufacturer who has no recollection of any desire—ex- 
cept for the peaceable continuance of his business and 
enjoyment of his profits. 

Nevertheless these industrial relations have caused 
more turmoil, more legislation, loss and fundamenta! 
changes in Government than all other political exigencies 
combined—up to the time of the present conflict. 

A century ago the owner’s control was absolutely auto- 
cratic. The records of conditions in many of these early 
manufacturing establishments read like the records of 
the enslaved workers in German occupied areas. 

The growth of labor organizations began in the revolt 
against such conditions and was the original reason for 
the bitterness of feeling among workmen against em- 
ployers and the common action of employers in the de- 
fense against these attacks. 

The worker contends that no amelioration of his con- 
dition had been offered to him until he has fought his 
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Co-operative Army of Industrial Democracy 


way up to it, and the history of the conflict shows that 
the influence of the employer has been exerted quite 
generally to avoid higher payment of wages, lessen the 
hours or alleviate the conditions of work. While his po- 
litical pressure has been exerted, continually, to prevent 
the passage of legislation limiting his control. 
The employer contends that the workers’ demands are 
frequently unreasonable, that the owner of the business 
should control and that he is willing to do everything 
which the competitive system will allow; and there is 
undoubted truth in his statements. But whatever the 
basis of these contentions, the fact remains that this 
warfare has been of grave moment, its consequences far 
reaching and of the utmost practical importance. 
Some of these consequences are: 
1—The increasing solidarity of labor and the rapid de- 
velopment of a class consciousness in labor, resulting 
in a class distinction fostered by labor itself. 

2—The growth and increasing combination of labor or- 
ganizations so as to consolidate power. 

3—The increasing tendency for labor to influence legis- 
lation. 

4—The constant increase in the demands for labor. 

5—The suspicion and prejudice against capital. 

6—The constantly increasing Governmental interference 
in industrial relations and a growth in the demand 
for Governmental control. 





gressed. 

But the most significant result has been the constantly 
increasing tendency to collectivist action—matters be- 
ing considered by the whole body of industry and labor 
and frequently Government, where these should have 
been settled by the co-operation of a small group of in- 
dividuals. 

A man was discharged for drunkenness on a railroad in 
Great Britain and before the question was settled it in- 
volved the employment of 350,000 men, all the railroad 
communications and the Government of Great Britain. 

A few days ago the entire telegraph communication of 
the whole country was imperilled because a few men were 
guilty of joining a union. The result has been Govern- 
mental control. 

This collectivist action, in its neglect of the individual 
and constant increase of bureaucratic precedent, takes 
no account of the triviality of the case or the lack of 
reason for putting in motion the ponderous machinery of 
its warfare. 

For the German, the Savajero incident was enough to 
start the whole nation to a complete interruption of the 
world’s usual course, and for the Bolsheviki the name 
“bourgeousie” is enough to cause a killing. 


Our Industrial Movement 


The important thing in the world just now is not just 
where we are, but in what direction are we moving? 

All warfare is destructive, and this industrial warfare, 
carried to its logical conclusion, will destroy the basis 
of co-operative individualism upon which our political 
system is laid and upon which the industrial future must 
be founded. We need industrial peace in order to work 
out the opportunities and possibilities that lie before us. 
This peace requires construction, co-operation, not con- 
flict; individual attention and action, not legislative at- 
tention and interference. 

The present time is opportune for considering these 
constructive measures. The great war has swept away 
precedents, enlarged many problems and created new 
ones, reconstructed ideals and created in man’s mind the 
desire for betterment, the willingness to reconstruct, 

(Continued on page 629) 
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De Haviland 5 A single-seater fighter 


De Haviland Single-Seater Scout 


Equipped with Rotary Le Rhone Engine—Upper Planes Staggered Backward— 
Plywood Used in Fuselage Construction 


on the western front of a De Haviland tractor 

scout, the first models of which bore the number 
5, and later ones, 5A. This machine was fitted with a 
110-120-hp. Le Rhone rotary engine. The armament 
consisted of one Vickers machine gun, operated through 
the intermediary of a Constantinesco interrupter gear, 
for which 750 rounds of ammunition were carried. 

This De Haviland scout has a total weight of 1250 lb. 
Its performance, according to the British official rating, 
is as follows: Endurance at 10,000 ft., including climb, 
3 hr.; ceiling, 16,000 ft.; speed at ground level, 109 
m.p.h.; speed at 10,000 ft., 102 m.p.h.; climb to 10,000 
ft., 12 min. 4 sec. The machine has a span of 25 ft. 8 
in., an overall length of 22 ft. and a height of 9 ft. 

A brief technical description of the De Haviland 5 
appeared in a recent issue of a German aircraft peri- 
odical and thence found its way into the British air- 
craft press. The particular machine described was 
manufactured by the Darracq Motor Co. in London and 
bore the distinguishing mark A9435. 

The machine is a single pair-strutted biplane, the upper 
planes having a reverse or backward stagger of 271% 
in. Both planes have a span of 25 ft. 814 in. and a chord 
of 54 in. The upper planes are secured to a center sec- 
tion and the lower ones to wing roots on a level with the 
lower longerons of the fuselage. A dihedral angle of 
172 deg. is formed by the wings, which have no 
sweep-back. Near the center section the angle of inci- 
dence of the upper plane is 2 deg.; near the tips, 21% deg., 
while the lower planes have a uniform angle of incidence 
of 2% deg. 

Spruce spars of I section are used. The ribs are spaced 
from 11 to 1334 in. Between each pair of adjacent ribs 
are placed two auxiliary ribs extending from the leading 
edge to the main spar. 


D URING the summer of 1917 the British made use 





Flying and landing cables are made of profile wire in 
single arrangement. Ailerons are attached to all four 
planes at the rear spar. Their control wires run outside 
the planes, below in front of the leading edge, above 
over the front spar. The corresponding ailerons are 
connected by profile wires. The conventional wire-braced 
wood-framed fuselage, with four longerons, is strength- 
ened in front, to a point behind the pilot’s seat, and be- 
hind below the fixed tail-plane, by planking of plywood of 
1% in. thickness. 

By the mounting of fairings, the front part of the body 
is given an almost circular shape. The fuselage is covered 
with canvas. The solid wooden non-covered landing 
gear struts are of streamline section. The through 
running axle rests between two auxiliary streamlined 
covered ones. There is no limit to the range of spring 
action. The one-piece tail-plane is secured to the stern 
end of the body, with an angle of incidence of 1 deg., 
and is without the arrangement for changing the angle 
of incidence, which has so far been generally used. Each 
part of the divided elevator is provided with levers with 
single control cables. 

The engine is a 110-hp. Le Rhone rotary, which has 
given 130 hp. by earlier tests. The main fuel tank, with 
a capacity of 261%4 U. S. gal., and the oil tank, with a 
capacity of 5% gal., are mounted behind the pilot’s seat. 
In addition, a gravity tank of 7 gal. capacity is placed 
on the right upper plane. Fuel is fed from the main 
tank by compressed air, which is obtained from a small 
propeller-driven air-pump, fixed to the left landing gear 
strut. The fuel supply suffices for a flight of about 2 
hours’ duration. 

In the pilot’s seat are arranged the instruments. To 
the right of the pilot there are two gasoline tubes with 
stop cocks; there is also an arrangement for a spring 
relief of the elevator management. In the middle are 
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Plan, front and side elevations, DH-5 fighter 
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Elevation and plan of fuselage, DH-5 fighter 
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found a tachometer, speedometer, altimeter, contact- 
breaker, watch and compass. To the left thexe are the 
gasoline and charge control levers, and the control of the 
hand air-pump. 

Two other airplanes of the same type, which were 
manufactured by the Aircraft Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, 
show a considerably more convenient arrangement of the 
instruments, and are also provided with electric lights 
for night flying. 

The machine is armed with a fixed machine-gun of the 
Maxim type, mounted on top of the cockpit to the left of 
the pilot’s seat. Hydraulic control is used, and release is 
by means of a Bowden wire. From remains found in the 
fuselage it was ascertained that the cartridge belt was 
a metallic one. The belt-box lies below the machine-gun, 
directly behind the motor. 

The weight of the airplane empty was 1015 lb. The 
weight of the fuel, if the tanks are filled, amounts to 237 
lb., so that the total weight without passenger is about 
1250 lb. 

This machine became obsolete in October, 1917. 
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Details of landing gear 


Lack of Confidence Between Employer and Employee 
(Continued from page 626) 


which makes it possible to progress without the usual 
resistance. 

But this constructive program must be based upon a 
study of human necessities and requirements at least as 
adequate and patient as the study which we have given 
to the mechanical side of industry. It must begin with 
the individual—not as a unit. There is no such thing 
as a human unit, but the individual, different from all 
other people in some respects. We must recognize the 
statement of the philosopher: 


“The teachers and leaders, whose voices are pres- 
ently drowning better counsel, are assuming in all 
their proposals that there exists such a substantial 
uniformity among men that a counting machine can 
rightly evaluate policies and destinies. In their 
meager imagination, uniformity seems a _ lovely 
thing, whereas it would be the night in which all 
cows are black. Nature, life, will not allow uni- 
formity. It insists on differences.” 


The greatest concern of the individual is the status of 
himself as an individual, the welfare of his family and 
the condition of his community. 


Recognition of the Individual 


Those things are so definitely the major part of his 
consideration that it is only in times of great national 
necessity that the interests of the ordinary ‘individual 
extend beyond his community. The closest concern of* 
the individual worker lies in his recognition as an indi- 
vidual and his recognition as a responsible part of the 
organization. All general questions of labor organiza- 
tion, capitalistic groups, governmental control, are far 
away from him. They obtain their strength because, 
lacking individual recognition, these large, impersonal 
matters are offered to him as a panacea by which he can 
obtain the rest of the items close to his’ concerns. 

In a corner of New England there are two mills of 
about the same size and not many miles apart: 

Mill A pays higher wages, has better physical condi- 
tions and more material advantages, yet its record of 10 
years is one of a series of labor troubles from beginning 
to end. Its labor turnover is three or four times as 
high as its neighboring mill. 


Mill B has never had a serious labor disturbance. I 
asked the general agent of these mills why. He said: 
“Mill A manager is a keen business man, but he has no 
human sympathy and understanding. Mill B manager 
knows each worker by name and something of their his- 
tory—he understands them and they believe in him.” 

Then I asked which is the most profitable. Immedi- 
ately came the answer, “Mill B.” 

The British Commission’s statement is significant: 

“Want of confidence is a fundamental cause. 

“The board of directors and officers of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., Cambria Steel Co. and subsidiary 
companies, recognizing the fact that the prosperity of 
the companies is inseparably bound up with the general 
welfare of its employees——.” 

It is around the council tables of the individual or- 
ganization that executives and employees of that or- 
ganization—with full knowledge of its local and immedi- 
ate necessities—can settle the questions contingent upon 
this co-operation, and not through large impersonal 
bodies of labor unions and industrial groups. 

In individual cases this has been done, successfully,, 
for years—despite general tendencies to the contrary, 
and it can be done by others. Labor turnover, produc- 
tion, efficiency and industrial stability depend upon the 
settlement of these questions for each individual concern 
and they need that individual study and attention. 


Method of Treating Positive Electrodes 


NEW method of treating the positive electrodes of 
A pines batteries, with a view to introducing metallic 

oxides as depolarizers, has been invented in France, 
says The Engineer. The electrode consists of a shallow plate 
of copper or iron presenting numerous conical points to the 
alkaline element in the cell. The edges of the plate are bent 
so that it becomes a form of shallow box into which the de- 
polarizing oxide is introduced. This material is mixed in a 
powdered state with a suitable alkaline hydrate or alkaline 
earth, and introduced into the interior of the box formed by 
the positive and a zinc plate as negative. The whole is sealed 


with rubber, a small vent being inserted to allow for the 
escape of gases, and cased in metal stiffening bands. 








High Ideals Pursued in Craig Tractor 
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Leather Boots, Anti-Friction Bearings and Oil-Less Bushings Used Liberally— 
Engine Lubrication Force Feed and Lubricating Oil Cooled in 


YEAR or so ago one of our largest industrial or- 
A ganizations delegated a number of Cleveland men to 

make a canvass of the tractor field to determine the 
prospects for a high-grade tractor transmission which 
the concern referred to was developing. The result of 
their investigation led these men not only to make a 
most enthusiastic report regarding the transmission 
proposition, but to organize among themselves a company 
for the production—on an assembling basis—of a trac- 
tor, which, though comparatively high in first cost, should 
appeal to the farmer on account of its staunch and well- 
thought-out design and its consequent reliability and 
low up-keep cost. The Craig Tractor Co. of Cleveland, 
to which reference is made, is not yet in regular produc- 
tion, but a factory has been completed for it at Bliss 
Road, Cleveland, the design of the tractor has been fin- 
ished and the components have been selected and con- 
dition contracts for them let. 

The Craig is a three-plow tractor with a 15-25-hp. 
rating. This rating in itself points to hizh efficiency. 
The usual proportion of belt to drawbar power being 
12-25, thus showing that the amount of power required 
to propel the tractor itself is low in the Craig. Another 
interesting feature of the machine is that it is of the 
frameless or backbone type, the engine and transmission 
housings forming a structure connecting the front and 
rear axles. This, in part, accounts for the moderate 
weight of the tractor—4500 lbs.—which, of course, has a 
bearing on the efficiency. 

The engine is of Beaver manufacture, but departs 
somewhat from the standard Beaver design. It is of 
4\¥-in. bore and 6-in. stroke and is governed to run at 
950 r.p.m. Features which have been changed at the 
instance of the Craig designers include the crankcase, 
oil pan and bell housing. The crankshaft is of the three- 
bearing type, the bearing sizes (front to rear) being 


The Craig is a 
three-plow tractor 
rated at 15-25 hp., 
the total weight 
being 4500 Ib. 


Radiator—A Universally Adjustable, Comfortable Seat 


By P. M. Heldt 





2% 3 x 2%, in. These dimensions show that the crank- 
shaft is very rugged and has very substantial bearings, 
which in conjunction with the forced lubrication, to be 
referred to later, should exclude all danger of hot bear- 
ings. The size of the engine, i.e., the piston displace- 
ment, is considerably above the average for a three-plow 
tractor, but the designer of the Craig, John Dietrich, 
who has had considerable motor truck experience, holds 
the view that the reason why there has been so much 
trouble with tractor engines in the past, as compared 
with truck engines, is that the former have been made 
to operate too near their limit. 

Cylinders are cast in a block, and the valves are lo- 
cated in the detachable heads and are protected by two 
cast-iron cover plates. A copper-asbestos gasket is placed 
between the cylinder block and cylinder head casting. 
The valves are 2 3/16 in. in diameter at the throat and 
have a lift of 34 in. The cylinders are offset 1% in. 
relative to the crank axis, a feature which is of par- 
ticular advantage in a low-speed engine. The piston pins 
are clamped in the connecting rods and rock in Non-Gran 
bushings in the piston bosses. Four bolts are used to 
hold the caps to the connecting rods. The rods are 121% 
in. long or more than twice the length of the stroke. 

While the waterjackets extend far down the cylinders, 
considerably beyond the lower end of the stroke, they do 
not extend quite to the cylinder flange. 

Coming now to the crankcase, this, of course, is an 
iron casting, with a separate cast oil well bolted on be- 
low. There are small hand holes in the crankcase proper, 
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Front and rear views of the Craig tractor, showing the similarity to standard automobile practice in the use 
of springs, steering knuckles and rear axle. The gearset is a Nuttall’ 


but in the Craig engine there are, in addition, two 11 x 
14 hand holes on each side of the oil well or base, through 
which the crank pin and main bearings can be adjusted. 
The camshaft is of the type with enlarged bearing jour- 
nals, which can be withdrawn complete from the crank- 
case at one end. Its bearing dimensions (front to rear) 
are as follows: 134 x 3 in., 2%% x 3% in., 2 x 2 5/16 in. 
The camshaft proper is 1144 in. in diameter. The gears 
for driving the camshaft and accessories shaft are cut 
with helical teeth. The camshaft zear meshes directly 
with the crankshaft pinion and in turn drives a third 
shaft from which the fan, water pump and magneto de- 
rive their motion. This latter shaft, of course, revolves 
at crankshaft speed. 

A bell housing is cast integral with the crankcase at 
the rear, and this conforms to the S. A. E. standard ex- 
cept that 1%4-in. cap screws are used instead of %%-in. 
There are four supporting arms cast on the crankcase, 
two at the forward end and two on the bell housing, and 
two pressed steel channels are bolted to these arms, the 
channels extending some distance forward of the engine, 
where they have a drop-type pressed steel cross member 
riveted to them. 

Kerosene is the fuel used in normal operation, and a 
fuel tank with capacity for 25 gal. kerosene and 31% gal. 
gasoline sets on top of the bell housing, which is made 
flat on top for the purpose. In fact, the arrangement of 
the fuel tank on top of the bell housing, the manner of 
holding it in position by fabric-lined steel bands and the 
method of bolting the steering gear housing over one 
core hole in the bell housing and closing the opposite one 
with a plate on which are cast instructions regarding 
clutch adjustment and shifting collar lubrication, form 
together one of the cleverest features of the whole de- 
sign. The top of the fuel tank conforms to the top of 
the radiator and has a hood ledge secured to it. The tank 
is made of No. 16 gage terne plate, double lap seamed. 
At the bottom of the tank in an accessible position to 
one side is a three-way valve with strainer and drain. 
In the central position all fuel is shut off from the car- 
bureter; in one extreme position gasoline is fed, and in 
the other, kerosene. The radiator is fitted with a mo- 
tometer, and this indicates to the operator when it is 
time to change over from gasoline to kerosene. 


A Stromberg 114-in. carbureter is used and a special 
design of combined inlet and exhaust manifold which 
differs from that shown in the photographs. In this the 
exhaust passage surrounds not only the horizontal por- 
tions of the inlet manifold, but the vertical part as well, 
coming right down to the flanged carbureter joint and 
then turning backwards at an angle. The single throt- 
tle valve in the inlet passage is acted on by both the 
governor and the hand throttle lever. The former is the 
Pharo hydraulic type, mounted in front of the engine. 
It is completely enclosed, yet adjustments to obtain 
changes in governing speed are easily made. The throt- 
tle lever is of very substantial design, with a fish-tail 
grip and mounted on a side-ratchet sector on the steer- 
ing bracket. Ignition is by a Berling magneto with im- 
pulse starter. The spark plugs are located in the cylinder 
heads on the opposite side from the magneto, and the ig- 
nition cables are carried across the cylinder heads be- 
tween the two valve covers through a Y-shaped cast cable 
tube, making a neat construction. What is known as 
fixed-spark ignition is used. 

Oiling is by a combined force and splash system. A 





Type of steering gear used on the Craig tractor 
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gear pump at the bottom of the crankcase forces oil 
under a pressure of about 30 lb. per sq. in. to all main 
bearings and through the drilled crankshaft to the crank- 
pin bearings. Two gage cocks on the oil well serve to 
determine how the oil level in the well stands with rela- 
tion to the high and low limits, and a pressure gage 
mounted in direct view of the operator indicates the oil 
feed pressure. The cylinder walls, piston pin bearings, 
camshaft bearings and cam followers (the latter of the 
roller type) are lubricated by the spray thrown off by 
the revolving crankshaft and by the splash from sheet 
metal troughs under each connecting-rod head. 

A highly interesting feature of the oiling system is 
the provision made for keeping down the temperature of 
the oil. A part of the radiator, about 3 in. in width, on 
one side, is partitioned off and is connected in the oil 
circulating line. From the delivery outlet of the pump 
the oil is forced through a neatly arranged pipe to the 
top of the oil cooler and from the bottom of the oil cooler 
it is led to the main distributing pipe, which is cast in 
the engine crankcase. The engine is provided with a 
breather similar to that used on the Liberty truck en- 
gines, which comprises a poppet valve which opens to let 
excess air out of the crankcase but closes when there is 
suction in the case. Mention may also be made in this 
connection of the Breese petcocks for the cylinders, 
which are provided with spring covers. The ordinary 
petcock on a tractor engine always fills up with dust and 
grit, which is washed down into the cylinders every 
time the engine is primed. 

Lubrication of the valve rockers’on top of the engine 
is effected by means of two good sized oil cups which 
require filling once every day or every other day. It was 


first planned to carry an oil lead from the main lubricat- 
ing system to the valve housinzs, but as this would have 
involved outside piping and the breaking of joints every 
time it was necessary to get at the valves, the present 
system was considered preferable. 


A horizontal pipe 


Arrangement of steering gear, controls and operator’s seat on the Craig tractor 












extends through each of the two valve housings with an 
outlet over each valve rocker bearing, the rocker hub. 
being formed with an oil pocket containing a felt pad. 
The oil cups are screwed to the outer ends of these dis- 
tributing pipes. 

There are also a number of original features in the 
cooling system. The water spaces around the combus- 
tion chamber are very liberal, and water is carried all 
around the spark plug bosses and extension glands. The: 
rubber hose used between the radiator inlet and pump 
outlet is of a special type. It is inlaid with half-round 
wire and there is no fabric inside the wire, hence there 
is no possibility of the rubber perishing and the fabric 
coming loose and choking up the pipe. Moreover, the: 
hose is capped, that is, the fabric does not come through 
to the ends, which does away with fringing and conse- 
quent deterioration. 

With the flat side of the half-round wire toward the 
inside, the inner wall of the hose is very smooth, insur- 
ing the most rapid circulation. The fittings for the re- 
turn of the water from the engine to the radiator are so: 
designed that only a short length of hose is required, 
and this does not need to be bent in any way. Circula- 
tion is effected by means of a centrifugal pump already 
referred to. The radiator is a Modine with removable 
core and sets on brackets riveted to the front pressed 
steel cross member. Its top and bottom tanks and side: 
supports are formed in a single casting. About 7 in.: 
back of the radiator sets the 20-in. fan with four curved 
blades riveted to a 3/16-in. steel spider. The arms of 
the spider are of considerable length and support the 
blades rigidly, thus minimizing the warping of the blades 
with each change in speed, which is often the cause of 
breakage of the spider in large fans. Drive of the fan 
is through a 154-in. belt at twice crankshaft speed. Belt 
adjustment can be made by means of an eccentric fan 
bearing housing. A length of pipe is screwed into this 
housing radially and serves to carry the oiler and also: 
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for turning the housing by tightening the belt. To 
prevent grass, etc., being drawn into the radiator and 
choking up its air passages, a screen is mounted in front 
of it. All radiator fittings are flanged fittings. 

There are core holes in the cylinder head casting at 
both ends, and the plates closing these openings are 
formed with hooks by which the cylinder head can be 
lifted off. The part bolted over the forward hole is, how- 
ever, not a simple plate, but the water outlet fitting. The 
cylinder head is very rigidly held in place by means of 
19 studs. Complete, the engine weighs 1050 lb. 

The clutch is the Twin Disc, which was selected by 
reason of its easy adjustment without the use of tools, 
and its smooth action. It is operated by means of a hand 
lever and is positively opened and closed, having no spring 
return. We expect to describe this clutch and illustrate 
it in a forthcoming issue. 

The transmission is the new Nuttall described in 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES for September 19, of the type 
combining the transmission proper with the rear axle. 
The only important change from the Nuttall standard 
design is that the bell housing extension is left off to 
shorten up the machine. Two 1-in. bars extend from lugs 
cn the bottom of the engine bell housing to correspond- 
ing lugs on the transmission case. They serve to stiffen 
the backbone or frame construction and also as guides 
when sliding the transmission back if it is desired to 
remove the clutch or in dis-assembling the power plant. 
The belt pulley is 11 x 7% in., and the belt speed at 950 
engine r.p.m. figures out to 2700 ft. per minute. The 
weight of the transmission with axle is 1385 lb. 

A standard Gemmer worm and wheel type steering 
gear is used, the regular 2-ton truck model. It gives a 
reduction of 8.5:1 in the gears, and a total reduction of 
about 11:1 is obtained through levers and gears com- 
bined. Steering is effected through a 20-in. cast iron 
steering wheel, the rim of which has an inverted V 
section. As already stated, the steering gear housing is 
bolted to the side of the engine bell housing, and the 
upper end of the rearwardly inclined steering post or 
shaft has a bearing in a combination bracket bolted to 
the transmission housing where the control plate was in- 
tended to go. This bracket carries the throttle lever 
and gear control lever in addition to the steering post. 
There are two universal joints :ncorporated in the steer- 
ing post or shaft, of the ball type as used on machine 
tools, as there is. no means of holding the lower and 
upper steering post bearings in rigid alignment. These 
joints are inclosed in leather boots held in place by 
buckled leather straps. 

There is a sheet steel hood over the top of the engine 
extending from a ledge on the fuel tank to a ledge on the 
radiator, and being held in position by means of four 
bolts passing through hood and ledge, two at each end. 
The sides of the engine space are normally open, so that 
the air can circulate freely all around the engine, helping 
to cool the engine and immediately carry off all dead 
gases. However, to protect the engine against the 
weather, especially when the tractor is standing in the 
field for extended periods, heavy tarpaulin curtains are 
provided on both sides of the hood. These are ordinarily 
rolled up and held up by three straps. In deciding upon 
the use of this type of engine enclosure, in preference to 
the removable type of hinged sheet metal hood used on 
passenger cars and trucks, the designer was motivated by 
the consideration that the farmer is apt to let loose sheet 
metal parts lay in the field in rain and shine, so that they 
soon take on a coating of rust and the machine begins to 
leok shabby. 

A special design of cast seat is furnished. It is some- 
what similar to the standard implement seat, but is 


deeper, so that you sit in it instead of on it. The seat 
is supported on a flat spring of vanadium steel and there 
is an auxiliary spring below it to take the shock when 
the tractor wheels drop into holes. This permits of 
making the main spring light and flexible without dan- 
ger of its breaking at the base when the machine receives 
a severe jolt. The seat support is quite a mechanism, 
and it is evident that the designer has had an eye to- 
ward the comfort of the operator. In the first place, 
the seat can be adjusted fore and aft to suit operators 
of different stature. Then the seat can be swung around 
a vertical axis, either one-eighth or one-quarter turn, 
to enable the driver to readily mount and dismount. 
Finally, there is an adjustment around a horizontal axis 
so the driver may sit straight up whether the tractor 
is running with one wheel in the furrow or on level soil. 
The two last-mentioned adjustments can be made with- 
out the use of a wrench, the seat being held in position 
by means of heavy springs and locking dogs engaging 
into notches. 

The front axle is an I-section drop forging, and is 
identical with a standard size truck axle, except that 
it is provided with brackets for a half-elliptic cross- 
spring and with bosses for radius rods. The cross 
spring is of vanadium steel, provided with self-lubri- 
cating bushings and shackled at both ends. To the 
middle of the spring is clipped a swivel pad which has 
a pivot joint with the front drop bar of the engine. 
A universal joint of the ball type is incorporated in 
each radius rod near the rear end, which end is fastened 
into a lug on the bell housing. A leather boot protects 
this universal. It will readily be seen that with this 
construction a ‘very flexible running gear is obtained. 
The tie rod is back of the axle in a protected position, 
but the steering gear and the drag link, with its joints, 
are exceptionally accessible. The front wheels are 32 x 6 
in., and, owing to the narrowness and height of the 
engine frame, the tractor can be turned in the relatively 
small circle of 17 ft. radius. 

P-T pad wheels are fitted at the rear, 44 x 12 in., 
with 2-in. cleats on each pad. Two pads are always 
in contact with the ground. The pads can quickly be 
replaced with wider ones (special) for use on soggy 
ground. Fenders of No. 16-gage stock, stiffened by angle 
iron, extend practically halfway around the wheels, and 
dust guards come down on the inside of the wheels to the 
axle housing. These fenders are built up, and no spot 
welding is used in their manufacture. 

To a web at the bottom of the transmission housing 
is connected the drawbar. It has a spring behind it 
to absorb shocks, and is swiveled around a horizontal 
axis so that the height of the hitch can be varied by 
raising or lowering the rear end by means of a link 
depending from a bracket bolted to the upper part of 
the transmission housing. Thus the height of the hitch 
can be varied between 12 and 18 in. At the end of 
the drawbar is a horizontal crossbar with a number 
of holes in it, which gives a range of 6 in. for sideways 
adjustment of the hitch. There is a clearance of 16 in. 
at the bell housing and 101% in. at the rear housing. 

The exhaust pipe from the engine is carried to the 
rear of the tractor and the exhaust gases are discharged 
in such a way that the driver will not be annoyed by 
them. However, for certain kinds of work, such as 
hauling a binder, hay loader, etc., the low rear exhaust 
involves some fire danger, and for such use the company 
will furnish, at an extra cost, a special exhaust pipe 
which carries the exhaust gass straight up 3 ft. 

The Craig tractor has an 88-in. wheelbase and a 52-in. 
tread, figured to the outside of the front and the center 
of the rear wheels. 
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PART II 


Service Was Started with American Car Sales—Good System of Macadam 


Roads Linking Cities—Possibilities 


By G. A. 


Zealand told how good roads have been a potent 

factor in the heavy sale of American automobiles 
in New Zealand during the last 3 years, how practically 
all cities of 5000 population are linked together by a 
system of metal and macadam roads. 

Once off this system of metalled roads the automobil- 
ist finds himself on dirt roads of all kinds. The nature 
of these dirt roads is best evidenced by the fact that the 
government has seen fit to place automobile springs on 
the free list. There is no local spring making industry 
worth while and a good quota of repair springs is needed 
in all parts of the two islands. The roads are also par- 
ticularly hard on axles and steering parts, all of which 
have to be liberally stocked in the stores of the dealers. 

All seasons of the year are suitable for the automo- 
bile in New Zealand. Being south of the equator, the 
seasons are opposite to those in America. The summer 
selling season begins in November and continues until 
April. These months constitute the dry season. The 
months from April to the end of October can rightfully 
be classed as a wet season. These wet months are ac- 
companied by high winds. New Zealand is located in 
what is known as the “roaring forties.” There are times 
when motor cars have been carried off mountain roads 
by the winds. It is not unusual to see signs along the 
mountain roads and passes advising the tourist to be- 


[= closing paragraph of last week’s article on New 





*Mr. Worrall spent 11 months in New Zealand as special repre- 
sentative of the foreign department of the White Co. He traveled 
on both islands and studied conditions for automobiles and trucks. 


of Truck Sales—Leading Industries 
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ware of the winds. There are cases on record of where 
the top has been carried off a car and has been found 
over 50 miles distant. 

The motor truck business in New Zealand has just been 
touched. It is here and awaits the hand of the manufac- 
turers and dealers who are ready to take up the develop- 
ment of it. The great possible truck selling field is that 
of what is known as the “country carrier.”’ He would be 
called a drayage man in America. His main job is to 
transport the 100,000 tons of wool from the country dis- 
tricts to the cities. This means a haul of from 5 to 50 
miles. Generally 5-ton trucks are best suited for this 
work. Few of the large station owners or sheep raisers 
own their own trucks, they preferring to turn the wool 
transportation over to these large country carriers. 
Practically 95 per cent of these country carriers use 
horses. They know of the motor truck, and if they can 
be financed they are very good prospects for the motor 
truck. 

There is a good opportunity of truck sales in the road 
building field, which generally calls for a 5-ton truck 
with power dumps. These trucks are purchased by 
borough and county councils. 

Fewer trucks are used by the carriers or drayage firms 
in the city than the country carrier. The cities are not 
manufacturing places and the main use of the truck is 
to transport raw products to the wharves and transport 
the imported wares to the warehouses. 

The cities offer the same field for a variety of sizes of 
motor trucks and -deliveries that cities of similar sizes 





The village Stratford in Taranaki Province, New Zealand, which is typical of many selling places in that country. 


This shows the main street of the village, in which are located three garages. 
country and one in which some wool is produced 


Stratford is in the heart of a dairy 
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in America do. Store delivery and other problems are 
generally met with. 

The advent of the American automobile in New Zea- 
land started the movement of service necessary for the 
good of the industry. Previous to the war the European 
manufacturers had given little thought to service, which 
was largely due to the fact that importers in New Zea- 
land who handled a wide line of merchandise classed auto- 
mobiles as one line of merchandise. These importers 
were not familiar with service. It was entirely foreign 
to them, and it was not until the American manufacturer 
began selling in quantities that service became a tangi- 
ble factor in New Zealand. 

Of signs of service prior to the war there seemed to 
be none, and when cars were in need of spares it required 
from 3 to 6 months to have them forwarded from Eng- 
land. Passenger cars were not very numerous and trucks 
could be counted. Oversea manufacturers did not insist 
upon a stock of spare parts, and their importance was 
not really recognized because of the limited number of 
buyers and the representations being in the hands of 
large importing houses who either bought the machine 
outright and sold it for a profit or ordered it on a com- 
mission basis. At least their profit marked the end of 
their interest. 

This practice has brought a great many high-grade 
motor vehicles into ill repute and has been no little source 
of annoyance to the reputable manufacturer. 

With the flood of American motor vehicles manufactur- 
ers in some cases have sent out a representative to co- 
operate with the agent. In all cases good resulted. The 
agents have progressed along American lines, stocking 
in large amounts of spare parts, as is the case with the 
Ford, Dodge, Chevrolet, Overland, Republic and White 
trucks. 

While many manufacturers have secured representa- 
tion through commission houses, and are now making 
ready and secured sales, they must not not expect to hold 
this trade after peace is established, but those who are 
now organizing and have caused large investments in 
spare parts and are insuring the owners of their prod- 
ucts, their satisfactory performance will necessarily be 
more than on an even basis to hold their own. 

The word service as applied to foreign trade does not 
mean to simply have spare parts on hand, but there 
should be a personal touch between the manufacturer and 
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Newton King, garage in Stratford, New Zealand, a town of 
three thousand population, is represented of the best type 
of garage in such a city. King represents the last of a type 
of merchant importers of New Zealand who have handied 
automobiles. He was formerly a wool auctioneer, after which 
he entered the farm machinery and grain field and six or 
seven years ago took up the automobile business. He has a 
chain of garages and salesrooms in seven or eight towns of 
Taranaki. He handles Studebaker, Hudson and White 
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the owner. This is particularly true of the truck busi- 
ness; a live, obliging factory representative’s visit to an 
owner will please and flatter him. From many of these 
weather-beaten owners invaluable material may be ob- 
tained to hold the market successfully. A local agent in 
good standing paying a client a visit in company with a 
direct factory representative goes a long way toward se- 
curing a repat order, but the agent should be the sales- 
man and the factory representative an adviser. 

It is regrettable that the large and powerful indepen- 
dent houses have secured valuable agencies and right 
from motor makers. It is not advisable to grant any 
of these houses selling rights, as they are not equipped 
to back up their sale and sooner or later the products 
come to grief because of inexperience, lack of attention to 
the purchasers, lack of spare parts and an absolute in- 
difference on the part of the selling firm unless addi- 
tional profits are involved. Thus, in the end, the manu- 
facturer’s zood name suffers, which is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to regain no matter how meritorious the product. 

At present mechanics are very scarce throughout New 
Zealand, the best men having gone to the war. In 
peace times mechanics are scarce, as New Zealand is 
agricultural rather than inclined to manufacture, making 
it necessary to train all mechanics. Wages for me- 
chanics are high and repair rates approximately $1.25 per 
hour for work. All labor is in the hands of unions. Re- 
pair jobs are generally very slow in coming through. 

To-day motor trucks in operation in New Zealand do 
not equal 3 per cent of the horse vehicles in use. Some 
enterprising firms, such as the New Zealand Express Co., 
are using trucks on their long hauls. The truck situa- 
tion relative to the horse has not been studied sufficiently 
to make the motor vehicle popular. 

In the largest cities, motor trucks will not pay on the 
short haul to the wharfs, where they must wait in line 
for hours before discharging their load. Most of the 
port cities are extremely hilly, with very little width, 
but running miles along the harbor edge. Along the 
length of these cities where a run of several miles is 
necessary to deliver a load the truck pays well, but for 
delivery to the residential sections, the all-around truck 
has not yet been demonstrated consistently. The ideal 
should be light, with plenty of power. 


(To be continued) 





Throughout New Zealand fairs are held in November, which 
is not the fall month but the opening spring month in New 
Zealand. This is at the start of the automobile selling season. 
It is a good selling period for motor trucks, as the wool crop 


has just been sold at this time. This fair was held in 
Hastings and similar fairs are held in every small town in 
New Zealand. While different kinds of farm machinery, etc., 
are shown at these fairs, the automobile has been the domi- 
nant factor. Each agency exhibits its cars in its own tent 
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An Outdoor Motor Car Show in New Zealand 
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This garage in the town of Hastings, population 6000, is typi- 
cal of the average garage and represents the new type of 
building that has sprung up all through New Zealand as the 
result of the increased sale of American cars during the last 
few years. This agency handles Dodge, Saxon and Hupmobiles 





This garage in Wellington, New Zealand, is typical of a kind 
being built as the result of the increased sale of American 
cars and the adoption of American service and selling methods 








This is an average garage in a city of ten thousand popula- 
tion located in a fertile wool area but with little dairy pro- 
duction. There are eight garages of this type in this city. 
Each has a good repairshop, with lathe, drill press and 
shaper, and some of them have battery departments 








Types of New Zealand Salesrooms in Smaller Cities 
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This is another new garage built in Hastings but is slightly 

above the average. Studebaker, Packard, Romer and Scripps- 

Booth are sold. Hastings is in the Hawkes Bay section of 

New Zealand and in it is the City of Napier, approximately 
the same size as Hastings 
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This is the average garage of a sub-agent who may sell a 
dozen cars in a year. He has a small garage combined with 
a workshop which represents the entire business of the owner 


a 





This garage in Hastings, New Zealand, is typical of many 

seen in a city of six thousand population. It affords not only 

garage space but repair facilities, and is fitted with the usual 

line of lathe machinery needed for making pretty careful 
repairs on various makes of cars 
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Quality in Tractor Construction 


GRICULTURAL machinery in the past has been 

mainly cheaply constructed machinery, judged 
by present-day standards in the automobile and simi- 
lar lines. Not as much attention has been paid to 
eliminating friction and conserving power and to 
insuring long life of the machines as would seem de- 
sirable. 

There was, of course, one very good reason why 
no more capital than absolutely necessary should 
be spent on such machines as self-binders. These 
are used perhaps six days, and at most twice that 
length of time, in a whole year. Consequently, the 
capital tied up in them is largely dead capital. Dur- 
ing the six or twelve days of its actual use the ma- 
chine, has to earn interest for a whole year on the 
capital invested in it, and in order to keep down 
this interest charge the manufacturing cost must 
be kept down. 

The same applies to a great many other farm tools, 
such as seeders, hay loaders, corn planters, corn 
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harvesters, etc. Each is used only during a short 
season, and during the rest of the year it stands 
idle in the shed—or in the field. 

A tractor, in this respect, is in a different class. 
While the chief use of the tractor on the farm is in 
plowing, it has many other uses, such as harrowing, 
disking, seeding, hay loading, harvesting, threshing, 
filling the silo, etc. It is, in fact, a machine for 
which work may be found nearly all the year around. 
Hence the tractor should be designed for greater 
efficiency and durability than is usually aimed at in 
agricultural implements. 

If power is wasted in it due to poor design, this 
waste goes on practically all the year; and if it lacks 
durability due to improper protection of working 
parts, inadequacy of bearing surfaces, poor lubricat- 
ing devices, or insufficient strength in vital parts, 
its usefulness will soon be at an end owing to the 
more or less continuous use. 

Some of the manufacturers of tractors do not 
seem as yet to fully realize this condition of things, 
but it is bound to be brought to their attention 
sooner or later. 

No frills are wanted in tractors, and not a cent 
should be spent on features that are merely matters 
of appearance or designers’ hobbies. But those 
things which affect the working efficiency, the reli- 
ability and durability of the machine must not be 
slighted. 


Why Truck Curtailment? 


HEN transportation is the greatest need of 

the nation it seems rather unusual to start 
up a program of curtailing it. The motor 
truck was declared a 100 per cent essential, and 
yet we are given a 25 per cent reduction. This 
seems inconsistent. These are not days to curtail 
the greatest essential of the nation, namely, trans- 
portation. 

It seems that no definite program on a specific cut 
in truck production should be made, but rather that 
truck production should be classed with railroad 
rolling stock and steamboat production and given 
steel up to the last limit of possibility. Wherever 
there is a steel surplus it should go to the truck 
industry, rather than saying that trucks must cut 
25 per cent irrespective of the steel situation. 

It is further unfortunate that after the War In- 
dustries Board has made a ruling on permissible 
truck production that there should remain open 
channels of appeal by which varying degrees of 
extension are allowed in accordance with the de- 
termination of the protest made. If a 25 per cent 
reduction is just, then that should be final. If, how- 
ever, it is possible to get 50 per cent increases on 
this 25 per cent scale, then why the use of the 25 
per cent ruling at all? Why should it be necessary 
to make a ruling and then immediately provide 
means for changing it according to representations 
that may be made for such changes? 

The motor truck is a 100 per cent national neces- 
sity, and it should be handled as such. There 
should be no 25 per cent reduction. Take another 
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aspect of the unfairness of this ruling. Firms that 
are filled up on war orders which they did their best 
to secure, and which are not manufacturing for com- 
mercial uses, are operating at capacity, and those 
who are not fortunate enough to get war orders are 
not given a chance to take full advantage of the 
commercial field, but have to face a 25 per cent cur- 
tailment on a 100 per cent essential. You cannot 
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have all war work and commercial work, too; and 
you cannot go entirely on commercial work and war 
work also; but there is no reason why the commer- 
cial end should not be given all the steel available 
rather than being cut to a certain level and then 
left to go to the trouble of getting the limit raised, 
providing strong enough representations can be 
made to secure such. 


Advertised Tractor Performances 


HE very general adoption of the farm tractor 

east of the Mississippi, where it meets with 
varied geographical and topographical conditions, as 
in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
and in the agricultural states, suggests the necessity 
of a more rational rating of tractor speeds, capacity 
for plowing per day, and fuel consumption per acre 
than has been given out by most manufacturers. 

The advertised figures of tractor performances 
have generally been based on performances on the 
large farms of the Mississippi Valley, where tractors 
plow furrows from 1% to 1 mile in length, where the 
ground is level and where there is not a stone to be 
encountered. 

When a tractor company endeavors to apply fig- 
ures of tractor speed, tractor plowing capacity, and 
fuel consumption per acre made under these Missis- 
sippi Valley conditions to the farms of Pennsylvania 
and New York State it is generally giving to the 
farmer a set of figures which it is impossible to live 
up to under very many conditions. When the trac- 
tor has to operate on the rolling land of Pennsyl- 
vania and do its work in fields ranging from 8 to 40 
acres in extent the advertised speed of the tractor 
is in some cases cut in half and the plowing capacity 
per day correspondingly reduced. If conditions are 
less favorable and stones are encountered the fuel 
consumption rises. 

During the past summer the numerous tractor 
demonstrations in several of the Eastern States have 
failed because dealers and distributers have held out 
misleading figures on these vital points of tractor 
performance. The situation is such that many farm- 
ers to-day do not believe them, and their opinions 
of the tractor dealer, distributer and sometimes the 
tractor manufacturer are impaired because of the 
figures on performance and fuel consumption. 

It is unwise to give out many of the figures show- 
ing tractor performances that have been used this 
year. They work to the detriment of tractor intro- 
duction. The farmer is most interested in seeing 
just what a tractor will do on his particular farm 
and it is not necessary to make the sale of the trac- 
tor depend on its plowing speed and its fuel con- 
sumption. As hundreds of farmers have already 
learned in the Eastern States, these items are often 
not the major considerations in operating a tractor. 
The farmer is most interested in seeing that a trac- 
tor will operate and continue to operate successfully 
and how it meets all conditions. He wants a tractor 
that will keep working and he will invariably select 


a tractor that will operate continuously even if it 
uses 4 gal. per acre as compared with another trac- 
tor that claims to operate on 2 gals. per acre, but 
has a poor mechanical record. 

Already some of the tractor manufacturers have 
wisely recognized the basic differences between trac- 
tor operation in the East and in the West. Some of 
the leaders are producing a tractor primarily in- 
tended for Eastern conditions and are not expecting 
too much of it in the West. In fact, they have not 
even demonstrated it in the Mississippi Valley. This 
is prima facie recognition of the fundamental dif- 
ferences in agriculture in the East and in the West. 

For next year tractor manufacturers should not 
endeavor to sell their tractor in many parts of the 
East on the performances in the West. There 
should be one set of plowing performances for the 
Mississippi Valley and another for east of the Alle- 
ghenies. and in those older sections of the country 
where fields are small, hills are general and stones 
frequently encountered. 

It would be unfortunate to continue endeavoring 
to sell a tractor in an eastern state on the. basis of 
it plowing at 2 gal. per acre when it will use 3 to 4, 
and on the basis that it will plow 214 m.p.h. when 
it has difficulty in plowing at 2 and more frequently 
plows at 114 to 134 m.p.h.* 

The future of the tractor and a general impression 
on the farmer will be much more favorable when 
honest conservative figures of performance are 
given. It is injudicious to attempt to sell a tractor 
to cultivate the rolling hills of Maryland on a per- 
formance made on the level stretches of Kansas or 
vice versa. 

Hand in hand with this more conservative rating 
of tractor speed, tractor plowing capacity and trac- 
tor fuel consumption must come that of horsepower 
rating. Too many of the tractors are rated too high 
for general conditions. The ratings have been found 
too high where tractor conditions are favorable and 
they are correspondingly higher under unfavorable 
conditions in the east. 

There are some tractors in parts of Pennsvlyania 
and New York that have not been able to cultivate 
the areas where sold because of the hills. This 
trouble must not be laid to the manufacturer but 
rather to the merchandiser and it is poor merchan- 
dising to try to make an initial sale and place a trac- 
tor in a field it is not intended or not fitted to fill. 

Let us, in these days, when tractor demand is 
greater than tractor supply, be conservative. 
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Airplane Factories 
at 40% Output 


Future Orders Slow in Coming 
—Production Hampered— 
Outsiders Get Orders 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7—The fact that as 
a total our factories manufacturing air- 
planes are not operating at over 40 per 
cent capacity is sufficient to create serious 
views regarding the future of the air- 
craft industry in America. Our total 
daily production of planes of all types 
to-day is little over sixty but our factories 
have capacity if given definite orders 
to go ahead on production to build 160 to 
180 per day. 

It seems almost impossible to under- 
stand why with airplanes one of the great 
essentials in the war we should be oper- 
ating at only 40 per cent capacity, Not 
only is the 40 per cent figure a very dis- 
tressing one but the way matters are 
running at present, several of our air- 
plane factories will be cleaned up on 
present orders in a month or 6 weeks and 
by the first of the year several of the 
factories practically will be idle. There 
are other factories that have contracts 
that could keep them running until next 
July. 


No Assurances of Contracts 


The factories have a very poor assur- 
ance of more contracts so that they can 
get materials ordered and the factory 
tooled up and organized for production 
manufacture. Since June some of the 
factories have been asking for such but 
as yet nothing is coming through and 
they are uncertain as to whether they 
are going to get a single additional con- 
tract after the present ones are com- 
pleted and they face the prospect of hav- 
ing factories equipped for airplane pro- 
duction on their hands and nothing to 
manufacture. Instead of our factories 
at the first of the year operating on a 40 
per cent capacity it looks to-day as if 
they may be operating on scarcely more 
than an average of 25 per cent capacity, 
or not that much. 

There are other distressing view- 
points to the airplane situation, namely 
that outside factories are being given 
contracts whereas existing airplane fac- 
tories are not. There is the case of one 
factory in an inland portion of Michigan 
that has received an order for three 
times as many airplane parts as some of 
the organized airplane factories that 


have been in production for a year and 

are now facing the prospect of not get- 

ting more orders. 
This new company 


in question has 


never previously manufactured an air- 
plane. It has secured a new factory. It 
is impossible to understand just why 
such an outside factory should be started 
when the organized airplane factories are 
at 40 per cent capacity and looking for 
orders and when several of them in par- 
ticular are tooled up to manufacture 
these same airplane parts and have been 
manufacturing them for nearly a year. 

There are at present rumors to the 
effect that one or two other large estab- 
lishments that have never built airplanes 
are to be given contracts which would 
seem to point to a reduction of production 
in existing factories. In this connection 
there are rumors that the Pullman Car 
Company of Chicago will be given con- 
tracts and others that the Brewster Com- 
pany of Long Island City, automobile 
body builders, will be given contracts. 
The question is not one of getting new 
factories but rather of giving the exist- 
ing factories contracts to go ahead on. 

Cut Passenger Car Tax to 5 Per Cent 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 10—The Senate 
Finance Committee has cut in half the 
10 per cent tax which the House placed 
on the sale price of new passenger cars, 
motorcycles, tires, tubes and accessories, 
bringing it down to 5 per cent. The tax is 
now the same as that on commercial 
vehicles. 

It is the intention, of the Treasury 
Department, if the bill is passed, to tax 
dealers 5 per cent on all parts in stock 
after they are sold, a proceeding which 
would be very costly and unjust to the 
dealers. 

Alfred Reeves and Hugh Chalmers rep- 
resenting the N. A. C. C. have already 
suggested to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that the tax should only be placed 
on those parts which have been shipped 
to dealers since September 1, 1918, when 
the bill was presented to the House. 

The details of such a plan are now 
being worked out by Reeves and Chal- 
mers, in co-operation with the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. This 
plan would be considered most equitable. 
Reeves has consulted F. W. A. Vesper, 
president of the N. A. D. A. and expects 
to meet the members of the dealers asso- 
ciation here in the next few days. An 
objection raised by the senators to plac- 
ing the tax on parts shipped after Sep- 
tember 1 was that so long as depart- 
ment stores, for example, would have to 
pay a tax on everything taxable regard- 
less of how long they have been in stock 
dealers should do likewise. Reeves and 
Chalmers pointed out that this would be 
unjust because department stores can 
reduce stocks at any time by means of 
sales while dealers must carry parts un- 
til the demand arises for them. 





Ahara Carbureter 
Patent Upheld 


Stromberg Wins Decision Over 
Zenith, Finally Disposing 
of All Litigation 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10—Another example 
of a final patent decision coming almost 
at the end of the 17-year life of the 
patent is the Stromberg-Zenith car- 
bureter controversy based on the Ahara 
patent owned by Stromberg, and which 
suit has been finally settled in favor of 
Stromberg by ruling of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh District of 
Illinois. 

The Ahara patent, covering basic fea- 
tures in the operation of the Stromberg 
and a Zenith model, was issued on Octo- 
ber 15, 1901, and so expires on October 
15, 1918, or less than 2 weeks after the 
final decision was handed down. 

By the decision the Zenith design in 
question is held to infringe the Ahara 
patent, which is sustained by the de- 
cision. The court has directed an ac- 
counting of profits by Zenith. No injunc- 
tion was asked against Zenith to prohibit 
its continuing to manufacture this model, 
as the expiration of the Ahara patent is 
so close at hand. 

The Ahara patent was issued to George 
V. Ahara of Beloit, Wis., and later pur- 
chased by Stromberg. It basically covers 
what is familiarly known as the atmos- 
phere type of carbureter in which the 
richness of the mixture at high speeds 
is eliminated by means of an air tube in 
conjunction with the fuel spraying nozzle, 
this air tube being open to the atmos- 
phere and also having a connection with 
the fuel feed in the nozzle. By this 
means more air in proportion to fuel is 
furnished at high speeds, the result being 
the same as that obtained by the auxili- 
ary air valve as used on many makes of 
carbureters. 

The controversy between Stromberg 
and Zenith arose over the fact that 
Zenith was manufacturing the same basic 
type under what is known as the Baverey 
patent No. 907,953 which covered a type 
of operation on the atmospheric principle 
and similar to that covered by the Ahara 
patent. The trouble seems to have been 
that the Zenith carbureter in question 
was not manufactured strictly in accord- 
ance with the Baverey patent. This was 
established by the ruling handed down 
by Judge A. L. Sanborn in the District 
Court of Illinois in February of 1914, 
at which time he stated: “If the Zenith 
were made substantially in accordance 
with the drawings on the Baverey patent 

(Continued on page 648) 
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Discard $23,000,000 
Aircraft Parts 


Scrap Training Planes, Engines, 
Trucks, Cars, Oil, Batteries 
and Other Parts 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8—Follow- 
ing announcements during the last 3 
months of the discarding of certain air- 
plane engines, parts, etc., by the War 
Department comes another statement 
that the Division of Military Aeronautics 
will practically discard $23,000,000 of 
products made up of engines, training 
planes, lubricating oil, batteries, motor 
trucks, motor cars, motorcycles and other 
apparatus. No reason is given for the 
discarding of these parts other than that 
some of them have become obsolete and 
others deteriorated because of not being 
used. 

The total of $23,000,000 is not all 
American, as it includes 3500 French 
Gnome airplane engines valued at $10,- 
500,000, which were ordered by the French 
High Commission. The money to buy 
these was advanced by the United States 
to the French Government and_ will 
eventually be paid by the French. It is 
reported that these will be sold for junk 
at prices ranging from $25 to $120,000 
per ton. 

In addition to these engines there are 
2000 tons of parts for them. Very few 
of the parts are completed. Some have 
not been started upon and the steel bil- 
lets remain as when purchased. Others 
are 90 per cent finished; some are only 
5 per cent finished, and some of these 
parts have been shipped abroad. 

The Gnome engine was one time one 
of the most popular French types, and 
its manufacture in this country was car- 
ried on at the factory of the General 
Vehicle Co., Long Island City, which fac- 
tory has recently been taken over by the 
Wright-Martin Airplane Corp. 

The list of scrapped parts of the 
American airplane program includes 300 
Penguin training planes valued at $750,- 
000. These are small primary training 
planes, fitted with a small two-cylinder 
engine which was manufactured by the 
Excelsior Mfg. Co., Chicago. These 
planes do not leave the ground but hop 
along. They have been used by the 
French for primary training, and it was 
on the recommendation of the French 
and the initiative of the army that the 
order for these was placed for the Amer- 
ican training program. It seems they 
have not been used in our training pro- 
gram and apparently the army has de- 
cided that they do not fit into the present 
scheme of training. 


The list of discards further includes 
1500 JN-1 training planes valued at 
$9,000,000 and 500 additional engines 
valued at $750,000. These JN-1 training 
planes were manufactured by the Stand- 
ard Aircraft Co., and there were some 
manufactured by the Dayton-Wright and 
others by the Fisher Body Co. of Detroit. 
They were fitted with the four-cylinder 
Hall-Scott engine, which does not seem 
to have been suited to the job, although 
no particulars are forthcoming. There 
is no reason why these planes could not 
be fitted with some of the eight-cylinder 
types of engines now satisfactorily used 
for training planes. It is questionable 
if these planes will be destroyed as they 
will undoubtedly be fitted with other en- 
gines. 

Another list of discarded planes is 128 
L.W.F. training planes valued at $1,427,- 
000. These, so far as can be learned, are 
a perfectly satisfactory type of plane, 
and were fitted with Thomas-Morse and 
Sturtevant engines. If it is a case of 
the engines not being adapted to the 
plane, there is apparently no reason why 
these could not be fitted up. So far as 
can be learned there have been no com- 
plaints regarding the engines in these 
planes. 

In all of the ordering and deciding on 
this part of the airplane program the 
technical decisions regarding production 
of these different types had to come orig- 
inally from the joint Army and Navy 
Board together with a request from the 
Signal Corps. The requirements orig- 
inated with these organizations. The 
recommendations would then be pre- 
sented to the Aircraft Board with its 
advisory power to recommend favorably 
or otherwise. 

More than 7500 storage batteries 
valued at 40 cents each will be scrapped. 
These were found in storage practically 
useless through deterioration. 

Inventories of the supplies of the Di- 
vision of Military Aeronautics revealing 
these useless articles have been taken 
by the Surplus Inactive Supply Service 
of the General Staff. Additional surplus 
supplies, not obsolete, but not useful to 
the department, and valued at more than 
$10,000,000, were also uncovered. These 
included motor cars, motor trucks, motor- 
cycles, lumber, wood, iron and _steel- 
working machines and oil. One hundred 
and fifty thousand gallons of oil worth 
$75,000 and of no use to the Division of 
Military Aeronautics is included in the 
above. Four hundred and seventeen type- 
writers worth $25,000 and of no use to 
the division are included. 

At the Middeltown Pennsylvania depot 
9000 gal. of dope worth $47,500 was dis- 
covered and immediately put into use. 
Other surplus supplies located were in- 
cluded. 


Export License Plan 
Simplified 
Priority Certificates Not. 


Needed for Export Licenses 
Covering Iron and Steel 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—The system 
of securing export licenses from the War 
Trade Board, priority certificates from 
the War Industries Board, or permits 
from the Steel Section of the War In- 
dustries Board has been simplified by 
new rules and regulations. it, 

Hereafter it will not be necessary to 
secure priority certificates or permits 
from the Steel Section before requesting 
the applications for export licenses for 
the exportation of iron or iron and steel 
products. 

All commodities listed on the export 
conservation list of the War Trade Board 
and which are also named on the prefer- 
ential list recently announced by the 
War Industries Board will automatically 
be given class C priority rating by the 
War Industries Board in conjunction 
with their export licenses. 

In other words the license itself will 
be evidence that the articles covered by « 
it are in priority class C, if the particular 
commodity is listed on the preferential 
list of the War Industries Board. 

In those eases where the Priority Com-: 
mittee believes the commodity for export 
is entitled to a particularly high rating, 
priority certificates for ratings higher! 
than class C will be issued by the Priority 
Committee and forwarded with the ex- 
port license without further request from 
the applicant. : 

Consequently export licenses issued on’ 
and after Oct. 16, 1918, for the exporta- 
tion of iron and steel or the products 
manufactured. from them, which are not 
covered by spé¢ial priority classification, 
will in themselves be permits approved 
by the director of steel supply, and steel 
or iron mills will fill the orders for the 
quantities specified in the export license 
without requesting special permission. 

The War Industries Board and the War 
Trade Board urge exporters and manu- 
facturers not to manufacture, purchase 
or produce any articles on the export 
conservation list. for fulfilling export 
orders until they have secured licenses. 


~2- w= 


Detroit Priorities Office Opened 7 
DETROIT, Oct. 8—A priorities sec- ° 


’ tion of the production division of the 


Army Ordnance has been established in 
Detroit under the direction of F. J. B. 
Sevald. Heretofore it was necessary for 
Michigan manufacturers to apply for. pri- 
orities to Chicago. 
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Air Mail Records 
100% Perfect 


September Service Between 
Washington, New York and 
Philadelphia Maintained 

Without Break 








Total possible number of flights........ 100 
Wetal MONSIBIO WITIGRMS cc ccccsccccseces 10,900 
Total perfect (uninterrupted) flights 
DEE caccccenrusedeenweeataneee eeeees 97 
Tetal interrupted flights made........ 3 
Total flights defaulted on account of 
SE 000 aecsrees bh euwcecereseetes 
Perfect Forced Total 
Flights Landings Flights 
S he 
v @ 
Pilot & a. By 5 
| ro) 
Ly ES ae a2 n 
Eo Om om E 2 
Di eu sa 3 = 
Ze && De AZ 
Dana C. DeHart..32 3,488 2(a) 0 34 3,706 
Robert F. Shank..33 3,616 1(b) 0 34 3.706 
Maurice A. Newton.30 3,270 0 0 30 3,270 
Max Miller ...... 2 218 0 0 2 218 
WORM ccceccens 97 10,592 3 0 100 10,800 


Cause of Forced Landings: 

(a) DeHart, Sept. 18, compass 
ances in storm; Sept. 21, 
trouble. 

(b) Shank, Sept. 24, water system trouble 


disturb- 
ignition 


Following is the aerial mail operation 
for the month of September 1918: 


a Arrival 
Og 
« Ste SS st, 
ge & Mail Ow U b 
so £5 Carried D & . 
am De A. O Oh FF &@ 
sy oF Ore 

Wate A B Cc D E 

. 2p h. 

_ 436 6 29 27 515 100% 2.44 2.40 
$.. 436 5 3 31% 580 100% 3.15 2.15 
4. 436 5 3 39% 617 100% 3.10 2.20 
&.. 436 611 36 581 100% 4.00 2.08 
¢.. 436 5 35 35 608 100% 3.05 2.35 
q 436 5 37 35 589 100% 3.18 2.18 
+) 36 5 61 48% 562 100% 2.47 2.59 
ie 436 6 3 38% 585 100% 3.05 2.48 
41.. 436 550 36 573 100% 2.36 3.04 

iz. 436 5 45 35% 603 100% 3.05 227 

18.. 43 513 3 559 100% 3.05 2.05 

14 436 622 34 558 100% 4.00 2.15 

sf 436 611 33% 582 100% 4.05 2.00 

ae. 436 & 26 35 482 100% 3.3 .50 

18. 13 711 39% 444 100% 7.30 250 

49.. 436 6 6 35 608 100% 4.05 1.53 

20.. 426 629 33 574 100% 3.50 3.12 

21.. 444 6 4 31 618 100% 5.00 2.3 

23... 436 5 48 34% 666 100% 3.05 2.44 

24.. 456 617 36% 575 100% 3.3 3.30 

26.. 43 641 3 361 100% 4.31 2.37 

26.. 65 9 3 34% T71% 100% 4.10 2.39 

37.. 661 925 32% 857% 100% 3.42 2.42 

28. Ase 6 41 34% 589 100% 5.05 1.48 

36.. 436 5 42 34 367 100% 3.08 2.42 

Total 

21,251 156 .. 874% 14,325 
Note: Number hours of dead flying for the 


ronth, 14 hr, 40 min, 


itxplanation of Tabulation: 

A Miles flown: Leg from Washington to 
Philadelphia, 128 miles; leg from Philadel- 
phia to New York, 90 miles. Miles flown 
for the day, whether one, two, three or four 
jegs of the trip have been made. The aim is 


to get exactly the number of miles flown 
in connection with the mail service each 
day. Therefore, mileage of partial trips 


should be indicated. 


Hours of flying: To include the actual 


hours and minutes machine is in the air 
with mail 

C. Mail carried: In this column, under 
A, wive pounds of airplane mail; and under 
Oo, give pounds of ordinary mail 

ID. Per cent of performance: Round trip 
Washington-New York consists of 4 legs, 
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each leg valued at 25 per cent if completed 
bv airplane and not by train before close of 
day. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 4—The record 
of the Air Mail Service between Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and New York for 
the month of September was 100 per cent 
perfect. 

The operation of the airplanes, con- 
structed for the Post Office Department, 
by civilian pilots of the postal service 
was inaugurated August 12. The rec- 
ord of all the flights from this date to the 
first of September, except two was 100 
per cent perfect. 

The September report covers the first 
full month of operation under entirely 
civilian organization, and the round trip 
flight was made each day without a break 
in the service. The distance covered by 
these flights was 11,351 miles; the total 
time consumed 156 hours and 9 minutes, 
and the total weight of mail carried was 
15,199 Ibs. 

During the month there were but three 
forced landings and these were not such 
as to interrupt the flights 


Ingenuity Needed in 
Airplane Repairs 


“Trouble Shooters” Find Op- 
portunity to Overcome 
Temporary Difficulties 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4—Airplane re- 
pair is developing new types of motor me- 
chanics and engineers on the flying 
fields in this country, where shortage in 
airplane parts handicaps the training of 
aviators, and Yankee ingenuity is taxed 
to work out relief in some form or an- 
other. Many of these repair men, who 
are called “Trouble Shooters,” soon quali- 
fy as engine experts. 

At Ellington Field recently a scarcity 
of wrist pins for airplane engines de- 
veloped. A wrist pin in an engine has to 
stand a tremendous amount of strain and 
for one to break in the air would result 
in a serious accident. On account of the 
present immense demand for steel, it has 
been difficult to meet this wrist pin prob- 
lem, until a lientenant, searching for ma- 
terial in a scrap heap, picked out an axle 
of an abandoned “jitney” automobile. 
This he treated by a special process and 


then cut and shaped the pieces into a, 


number of wrist pins. They were placed 
in several engines, the cylinders contain- 
ing them plainly marked, and sent out 
for testing. 

Some of these improvised wrist pins 
have had 170 hours of service and are 
still holding up as well as any others. 
The result has been a great saving of ma- 
terial and time, as well as increasing the 
number of flying hours for engines at the 
field. 


Colt-Stratton Adds D-E Trucks 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7—The Colt-Strat- 
ton Co., Dodge Brothers distributer, has 
been appointed metropolitan distributer 
for Day-Elder trucks produced by the 
Day-Elder Motors Corp., Newark, N. J. 
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Ordnance Output 
Stimulated 


Well-Known Speakers Address 
Factory Workers on Win- 
the-War Subjects 


DETROIT, Oct. 5—Production of ord- 
nance work in the Michigan territory is 
receiving much impetus through the in- 
troduction of an idea created by John A. 
Brown, special production assistant of 
the Detroit Section of the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Well known speakers are being sent to 
the factories engaged on ordnance work 
to give 15 to 20 min. talks to the work- 
men and foremen. About fifteen talks 
are given during the day, four or five 
speakers being at different plants at one 
time. 

When the speaker arrives at the appointed 
hour the entne pant shuts duwn and the 
men are asked to assembie in a place large 
e.ough to accommouace the gachering. in 
Plants Where the Lumber of employees is 
B.eat only a tew aepariments are ciosed 
down to allow the men to hear the talk. 

in every plant that has been visited by a 
speaker a difference in spilit and attitude of 
iis workmen has been observed since the 
taik was made. Commendatory letters have 
been received by the O:idnance Division from 
ail the plants thus visited. It has been noted 


that the talks have materially stimulated 
production. ; 
A number of points are covered in the 


speeches. The main issue is to impress upon 
the minds of the men the importance of the 
work they are doing and the aid they are 
giving in shortening and winning the war. 

Some of the talks have been so effective 
that aliens have desired naturalization. The 
necessity for men to stick at their present 
work rather than change from one plant to 
another is another pont that is forcefully 
emphasized. 

Another form of direct appeal to the work- 
men which is proving a great inspiration to 
the men in stimulating production has been 
devised by the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
Detroit, and is now being employed in its 
forge shop. 

A large illuminated board has been built 
along the wall of the plant on which appears 
in large figures the tonnage to be produced 
on each day of the month. This standard 
has been set at a higher figure than was ever 
hit before. On wires along the base of the 
board are two life-size figures of soldiers, 
one representing the Yank, the other the 
Hun, both of which are movable. 

If the production of a day exceeds the 
standard represented by the figures on the 
board, the Yank remains ahead of the Hun, 
but should the tonnage fa'l below the day’s 
quota the Hun is put in the lead. The posi- 
ticn of these figures has a_ psychological 
effect on the workmen and they are ever 
striving to exceed the standard set by the 
company that the Hun may not be placed 
ahead of the Yank. 

During August the output exceeded the 
average production of the previous 6 months 
by 26 per cent. September also showed a 
substantial increase. 


J. S. Employment Service Program 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4 — Orders 
have been issued to the United States 
Employment Service by the Director- 
General outlining the prugram whereby 
replacement of men by women and the 
introduction of women into new fields of 
war industries may be intelligently di- 
rected. 

Two women will be added to each of 
the Community Labor Boards which have 
been established throughout the country, 
one representing the women workers and 
the other industrial management. 

When women are desired by employers 
engaged in war work for work not here- 
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tofore customarily undertaken by female 
labor the applications will be submitted 
to the Community Labor Board for the 
particular district. 

The board will consider whether the 
work is proper for women to perform, 
whether cond'tions surrounding the job 
are satisfactory for women, what modi- 
fications in conditions must be made to 
allow employment of women, and what, 
if any, limitations are necessary as to 
the ages of the women to be employed. 

The women to be selected to serve with 
the Community Labor Boards will in- 
clude preferably those who have worked 
in industries, to be selected after con- 
sultation with local labor groups, and 
those to represent management to be se- 
lected after consultation with local rep- 
resentatives of management. 


Milwaukee Gets M. T. C. School 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 7—Milwaukee 
has been selected as the seat of a gov- 
ernment motor transport training 
school. A contract was signed Sept. 28 
with the War Department by the board 
of directors of the Association of Com- 
merce, by which the big State Fair Park 
at West Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee, 
will be turned into a school, accommo- 
dating 1000 soldiers at one time. Motor 
Hall, the fireproof building used by the 
Milwaukee dealers for their annual fall 
shows on the fair grounds, together with 
several other large exposition structures 
on the grounds, will be used to house 
the men. The first course will open Nov. 
1, with 1000 men, and the period of train- 
ing will be 30 days. On the first of each 
succeeding month this number of sol- 
diers will arrive to enter the school. A 
large refectory will be erected imme- 
diately to fill the need for mess facilities. 
Otherwise the present establishment will 
serve all purposes. 


Aids Less Essential Firms 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7—Legislation to 
authorize the war finance corporation to 
lend money to less essential industries 
which the Government has forced to cur- 
tail business during the war may be rec- 
ommended to Congress soon by Secretary 
McAdoo. Amendments to the war finance 
corporation act to broaden the powers of 
of the corporation in this and other re- 
spects have been drafted by Treasury ad- 
visers and are under discussion with di- 
rectors of the corporation and members 
of Congress. 

Most officials have agreed that the 
Government should extend financial aid 
to the curtailed industries to preserve 
them for after-the-war activity and min- 
imize the general business disturbance at 
this time. 





Col. Drake Nominated Brigadier General 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4—The nomina- 
tion of Colonel Charles B. Drake, Chief 
of the Motor Transport Corps of the 
United States Army, as brigadier gener- 
al, has been sent to the Senate by the 
President. 
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Airplane Inspectors 
to Make Flights 


Officials to Fly Frequently in 
Planes They Have 
Inspected 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 3—Government 
inspectors of airplane and aeronautical 
engines who work in factories or on the 
ground at flying fields will hereafter be 
required to make flights at frequent in- 
tervals in all of the planes that they in- 
spect. This follows the inauguration of 
a similar plan at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
where the commanding officer requires 
the mechanicians in charge of airplanes 
to take an air trip at least once a week. 
This order at Fort Sill applies also to 
the repair department of the field, with 
the result that on completion of repairs, 
the chief of mechanicians responsible for 
the work is required to make the initial 
trip with the pilot trying out the ma- 
chine. It is said that this insures the 
utmost care on the part of the mechani- 
cians and repairmen. 

At Fort Sill, a day off is now granted 
the crew of mechanicians whose engine 
most successfully meets the requirements 
of the tests each week and the competi- 
tion thus engendered has resulted in a 
more rapid repair of engines. 


No Indiscriminate Housing Help 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7— Unless a 
serious shortage of housing facilit.es for 
war workers exists in any particular in- 
dustrial center and there is no other 
relief available, the United States Hous- 
ing Corp. will not extend aid. This state- 
ment was made here recently by O. M. 
Fidlitz, head of the Government housing 
program, who stated that those com- 
munities under the impression that an 
unlimited national fund for housing has 
been voted and will be apportioned with- 
out Government scrutiny of conditions 
have a misconception of the plan. The 
Federal Government will build houses for 
war workers only as a measure of final 
relief, and not until every community 
concerned has exhausted its own re- 
sources. The housing corporation has ar- 
ranged to secure priority orders for 
private housing enterprises which are 
inaugurated to relieve congestion in war 
working districts. 


Ontario Has Car for Every 39 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 7—That the 
motor traffic in this province is rapidly 
growing and that trucks are forming a 
considerable portion of this increase is 
indicated in the report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Highways for 1917, which 
has just been issued by the Deputy Min- 
ister, W. A. McLean. Motor vehicle reg- 
istration in 1917 consisted of 78,861 pas- 
senger cars and 4929 commercial ve- 
hicles, a total registration of 83,790. 
This is nearly twice the registration of 
1915. There is now in Ontario one car 
for each 39 of population. It is true in 
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Canada, as it is also true in the States, 
that agricultural communities, rather 
than manufacturing, contain the greater 
number of cars in proportion to popula- 
tion. In Saskatchewan the registration 
is one car to each twelve of population. 
In Ontario 23,408 cars are owned by 
farmers, an increase of 11,335 in 1917. 

Of the 4929 motor trucks registered in 
Ontario last year, nearly 75 per cent 
were classed as one ton or less; over 97 
per cent were 3% tons or less, while less 
than 3 per cent were four tons and up 
ward. 


89 Per Cent Dort Dealers to Continue 


FLINT, Oct. 7—As a result of a can- 
vass made of its dealérs the Dort Motor 
Car Co. has compiled statistics showing 
that 89 per cent of all the dealers will 
stay in the automobile business regard- 
less of whether or not they get cars. 
Only 6 per cent will go out of business, 
and 5 per cent are doubtful as to whether 
they will continue. Ten per cent are 
subject to military call. The following 
percentages indicate to what extent Dort 
dealers are interested in other lines: 67 
per cent operate service departments; 38 
per cent are exclusive Dort dealers; 56 
per cent maintain garages; 49 per cent 
handle trucks; 32 per cent are agents for 
tractors; 60 per cent handle accessories; 
75 per cent handle miscellaneous lines; 
44 per cent have gas filling stations; 62 
per cent handle other makes of cars and 
Dort. 

Big Calcium Carbide Plant Being 
Established 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 5—A calci- 
um carbide manufacturing plant costing 
more than $500,000 is being established 
at Keokuk, Ia., by Milwaukee capital in 
order to meet Government requirements 
for material for manufacturing acetylene 
gas for the oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting process. The work is being car- 
ried out by the Gas Tank Recharging Co., 
Milwaukee, which several years ago 
opened a small shop for recharging light- 
ing tanks for motor cars and has since 
developed its business along broad lines. 
The capital stock, increased some time 
ago to $250,000, has just been increased 
to $1,000,000. The enlargement was made 
Oct. 1 to cover the financing of the new 
project at Keokuk. The plant will con- 
tain a Moore electric furnace with a daily 
capacity of 30 tons, two 80-ft. Stacy- 
Smith steel lime kilns, and a battery of 
eight beehive coke ovens of the Connells- 
ville type. The works will be ready to 
begin. operations Jan. 1. The company 
will continue to have its general offices 
and headquarters in Milwaukee, where a 
large compressing works is being main- 
tained. Fred J. Pagels is treasurer and 
general manager. 


Motor School at Camp Taylor to Cost 
$182,233 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 4—A contract 
has been let for construction of build- 
ings for a motor school at Camp Taylor 
to cost $182,233. The buildings will in- 
clude quarters, barracks, administration 
office, class rooms and a motor schoo!. 
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Plowing Performances 


Stones, Hills and Weeds in Pennsylvania State Tests Cut Speeds 30 Per Cent 


HARRISBURG, Oct. 9—Two additional 
reports on the Pennsylvania State tractor 
demonstrations held on Sept. 23 and 24 
on the State Farm, near here, have been 
given out by the Department of Agri- 
eulture. One of these reports covers 
plowing by the different tractors on 
varied surfaces, one of the fields being 
perhaps as bad a plowing test as ever 
faced at a tractor demonstration. It was 
a 2-year old corn stubble covered thickly 
with weeds 5 ft. in height and with stones 
pretty generously scattered over the field. 
Several of the tractors had to cross a 
deep gully necessitating a very stiff pull 
when going each way of the field. 

The report of this plowing by nine 
tractors shows that it is quite impossible 
to work up to the advertised speed. There 
was not a single tractor operating in the 
corn stubble that approached its adver- 
tised plowing speed. It was impossible 
for some of them to average one-half of 
their advertised speed. This was not al- 
ways due to the tractor, but very fre- 
quently to the plows which gave a good 
deal of trouble with the tall weeds. The 
last column in the report of this plow- 
ing gives some indication as to the loss 


of time because of the plows. An official 





and Increase Fuel Consumed 


observer accompanied’ each _ tractor 
throughout so that the plow stops are 
accurate. 

Some of the tractors had particularly 
severe experiences with stones on this 
work. In this respect Parrett, Allis- 
Chalmers, Plowman and Plowboy suf- 
fered most. They had, with the excep- 
tion of Parrett, the combination of cross- 
ing a fairly deep gully with a stiff climb 
at each side and each hillside with some 
very large rocks which were impossible 
to loosen with the plows. The Parrett 
met with very severe stone conditions. 

The fuel consumption of four of the 
tractors which had heavy experience with 
stones and weeds ran over 4 gallons per 
acre. This is a high figure, but it repre- 
sents consumption in heavy Pennsylvania 
plowing. While these figures may appear 
very severe in view of advertised fuel 
consumption by many companies they 
nevertheless give a pretty clear idea of 
what tractor fuel will cost the Pennsyl- 
vania farmer when he expects the tractor 
to do his very roughest work. 

The Cleveland and Moline tractors 
which used gasoline pulled two plows 
each had fuel consumption close to 4 gal- 
lons per acre, the Cleveland running a 
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little over this figure and the Moline 
going just below it. 

None of the tractors in the heavy corn 
stubble averaged much over .75 acre per 
hour, Huber and Parrett being the only 
ones to get slightly over this figure and 
several of the others averaging less than 
5 acres per hour. 

These figures are valuable in that they 
represent what a tractor can actually ac- 
complish under very severe conditions in 
a smal] field in the east as compared with 
what they can accomplish on the long 
level stretches of Kansas or Nebraska. 

On the final day of the Pennsylvania 
demonstrations the different tractors 
were given an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing what they would do in fitting the 
soil, for winter wheat and seeding it. In 
this part of the demonstrations each 
tractor was given approximately a 4-acre 
field 76 rods in length to fit and seed 
using whatever combiration of discs, har- 
rows and other implements considered 
best for the work. In these tests the 
assumption was that all tractors pulled 
approximately the same capacity of 
equipment, as the load when drawing 
these instruments is not so great as when 
plowing. 
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Pennsylvania State Tractor Demonstration—Fitting and Seeding 23 ga & = © 5 - 
Records Tuesday, September 24, 1918 & 8 z3 zo E 5 5 : 
be agi g28 3 #% 
“48 02 OF 0 Z2eaAE 
No. MakeofTractor Rating oe 
“1. Emerson-Brantingham 12-20 Emerson 8-ft. double-disc and spike-tooth harrow ......... 3.886 4.56 .687 1:50 1:50 0 0 
maeies WN Ge. Te ST eo Sec hc oncecccncce xhens nuns 3.886 5375 .375 2:34 2:34 0:0 
2. Knickerbocker ...... 22 Withdrew —_ 
3.Reed ..... eeeess+. 12-20 Withdrew 
So eee .... 12-25 Bissell 8-ft. dovble-dise and Superior grain drill, 11 x 8... 3.885 500 .125 2:22 2:22 0 0 
14 © oa 8-16 Withdrew 
6, Cleveland .......... 12-20 Oliver 8-ft. double-disc and Oliver 8-ft. pulverizer ......... 3.886 4.25 1:54 1:26 0 28 
Peaseey-Harris Sram Gril, 10 XT .nvccsccvccccccesetoecce 3.886 4.00 1:48 123 25 0 
ee so scivecns pee aw 9-18 Superior 8-ft. double-disc and Oliver pulverizer ............ 3.886 4.00 .125 1:25 1:19 0 6 
Grr SUR rel, PE HO oko inci we hes neice eeweaclns 3.886 400 .375 1:40 1:34 0 6 
oS ae eeeeees 12-25 Oliver 8-ft. double-disc and Oliver pulverizer .............. 3.886 4.187 .3875 1:27 1:27 0 0 
nee Ney CNNIE. 8 SO oiiis, cc oceanic nese eo eensweennee 3.886 3.00 187 1:09 1:04 0 5 
33 2.4 “ee 10-20 Withdrew 
oe rere ee ee eae 3.886 3.25 1.00 1:53 1:53 0 0 
PENG MUI NITE, BS oo sc cdixiceieinie s cd meeeecnvesateaos 3.886 4.437 1:48 1:48 0 0O 
SO aaa 13-30 Oliver 8-ft. double-dise and Oliver pulverizer .............. 3.886 4.50 .50 2:09 2:09 0 0 
13. Waterloo .......... 12-25 Withdrew 
RRS 12-25 Massey-Harris 8%-ft. double-disc and pulverizer ......... 3.886 456 .25 1:52 1:41 11 0 
15. Allis-Chalmers ..... 10-18 Bissell 8-ft. disc and Oliver pulverizer ...............008- 3.886 3.50 1.50 2:06 2:00 0 6 
eS er ear ree ee ee 3.886 3.00 .50 1:55 1:55 0 0 
ere Se 9-18 Moline 7-ft.. double-disc and roller «ow... ceccsssccscecees 3.886 5.50 1:43 1:43 0 0 
I A Ge, BE © ows vacccccvdentacésrancncdenes 3. 0 0 
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These records show the fuel used in 
cultivating and seeding the 4 acres which 
varied considerably. Generally it approx- 
imated 1 gallon per acre although in 
several eases it fell below this, Allis- 
Chalmers, Plow-Man and Huber getting 
below this figure. With the Cleveland 
and Moline using gasoline, the consump- 
tion approximated 1 galion per acre. 

Detroit Subscribes Three-fifths of 
Quota 


DETROIT, Oct. 7—Nearly three-fifths 
of Detroit’s quota of $74,000,000 was sub- 
scribed for at the close of the first week 
of the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. 
The subscriptions now total approxi- 
mately $56,000,000, with $28,000,000 still 
to be subscribed. Employees of the fac- 
tories have pledged in excess of $6,000,- 
000 of the total reported up to Saturday 
noon, and they are looked to for at least 
$10,000,000 more this week. 

Henry Ford and the Ford interests an- 
nounced a subscription for $10,000,000. 
Seven million dollars will go to the 
Wayne County quota, while $3,000,000 
will be credited to branch factories. This 
is $4,000,000 more than was subscribed 
in the last loan, including factory assem- 
bly branches. The Ford Motor Co.’s sub- 
scription, taking in the employees of the 
Highland Park plant and the shipbuild- 
ing yards, is given at $6,000,000. 


Chalfant Engages in Export Trade 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7—E. P. Chalfant, 
one of the pioneers of the automobile 
industry, has resigned as eastern division 
manager of the Anderson Electric Car 
Co. to become general manager of Auto- 
motive Products Corp., an export house 
organized in 1917 by the American Steel 
Export Co. for the purpose of specializ- 
ing as direct foreign representatives for 
American manufacturers of automotive 
products of every nature. 
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Third B Truck Order 


for Detroit 


Makers in Michigan-Ohio Ter- 
ritory to Make 35% of Lat- 
est Government Contract 


DETROIT, Oct. 8—Exactly 35 per cent 
of the order for Class B trucks recently 
placed by the Government will be pro- 
duced in the Michigan-Ohio territory. 
Every manufacturer is rapidly adjusting 
his facilities to get into early produc- 
tion, and it is expected that within 10 
days all will be engaged on this work. 
The orders in this section represent a 
value of $26,250,000. The companies 
awarded contracts in Michigan and Ohio 
are given in the following tabulation 
with their respective quantities of trucks 
to be produced: 

United Motors 
Signal 
Denby 
lLewis-Hall 
Republic 

Wilson 500 
NES hme a aie caren oo ew ee eR Pa toe enaee 500 
United States Motor Truck. «oiccicce cee 1.500 
(iramm-Bernstein 
Standard 
Midland 


1,500 
Sia re ta lg tear deh  ace Sea ese ne enlaces ee 500 
.. 2,000 


750 


500 


Companies in other parts of the coun- 
try awarded contracts follow: 


Vim 
Winther 

Rockaway 
Diamond T. 
Bethlehem 

Rowe 
Sterling 
Indiana 
Maccar 
Service 
Atterbury 
Velie 

Selden 
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Of those truck manufacturers awarded 
contracts in Michigan and Ohio nearly 
75 per cent have not had Government 
work within their walls. 


Géneral Motors to Acquire United 


NEW YORK, Oct. 9—Negotiations 
covering the absorption of the United 
Motors Corp. by the General Motors 
Corp. are practically complete, and as was 
told in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES early in 
February of this year, the United Motors 
as a separate company, will shortly be 
dissolved. A special meeting of stock- 
holders of the United Motors Corp. will 
be held Oct 30 to vote on a plan calling 
for the dissolution of the company and 
to consider an offer of the General Motors 
Corp. to acquire all assets and liabilities 
of the company. The consideration will 
be an exchange of 110,164 shares of 
common stock and 330,492 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the General Motors Corp. 
If such a plan is approved, the assets of 
the United Motors Corp. remaining after 
debts are paid, will be distributed among 
the stockholders and the corporation dis- 
solved. 


Akron Goes “Over the Top” 


AKRON, Oct. 7—Akron has exceeded 
its fourth loan quota of $10,645,050 by 
more than $100,000, and has achieved a 
distribution fully 50 per cent wider than 
in the third loan. A total of 65,000 sub- 
scribers were reported. When all pledges 
are completed it is expected that not only 
will the total subscribed jump several 
hundred thousands, but the Akron Lib- 
erty Loan committee is confident the 
total of subscribers will be above 80,000. 
Two million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars each was subscribed by the man- 
agement and employees of the Good- 
year and Goodrich companies. 





Pennsylvania State Tractor Demonstration—Second Day’s Plowing Monday, September 23, 1918 
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No. Name Rating ; 
1. Emerson-Brantingham 12-20 

_2. Knickerbocker ....... 22 Withdrawn 
oS er 12-20 Withdrawn 

rrr 12-96 3-14 2375 L779 426 155 =4.01 059 ~=—-17.00 25 ei 4:44 8 45 
1% & apeere eeeee. 8-16 Withdrawn 

6. Cleveland* ......... 12-20 2-14 3.50 2.474 1.423 .699 Va eee 6.00 2:02 1:42 2 19 

(Ac ae ee 9-18 2-14 2.25 2.489 2.23 704 2.916 Seta 6.50 3:18 3:18 0 0O 

.* "2a 12-25 3-14 2.50 1.962 2.670 .834 2.902 187 7.75 50 3:125 2:545 ‘0 18 
9% B.C. Titan ......... 10-20 Withdrawn 

LO: PIGWIAN” oc seicee:<.0i0 15-30 3-14 3.00 1.425 2.389 605 5.102 .078 12.187 AST 3:57 3:46 9 2 

DD RIO WOON ooonsiceicew es 13-30 3-14 2.30 1.143 1.423 485 5.270 .966 7.50 1.875 2:56 2:31 0 25 
1S. WAEEPIOS oc onc conc ee 12-25 Withdrawn 

eo aaa 12-25 3-14 2.30 2.079 3.19 882 2.351 191 7.50 .609 3:37 3213 0 24 

15. Allis-Chalmers* ..... 10-18 2-14 2.25 1.667 1.866 436 4183 .904 7.75 1.687 3:57% 3.28% 0 29 

EG. OUR? oie isewre vec 9-18 2-14 3.50 1.479 1.067 .418 3.925 4.187 2:33 1:46 0 47 





NOTE.—tTractors No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 15, 16 plowed in a two-year-old corn stubble field that was overgrown with weeds 


5 feet high, contained many large stones in some sections and had several gullies and grades. 
All other plowing shown on this report was done on sod fields. 
Tractor No. 2 withdrew during the day, and tractors No. 5, 9, 13 did 


test during the entire demonstration. 


was divided for lhr. 15 min. work for each machine. 
not report, and tractor No. 1 was engaged in work which appears on Table No. 1. 


This was the hardest plowing 
The corn stubble plot 
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Beware of Motor 
Stock Offers 


Treasury Department Issues 
Warning Regarding Specu- 
lative Securities 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2—Ten pro- 
moters of questionable speculative motor 
company enterprises offering securities 
on the market are under investigation 
by the Capital Issues Committee of the 
Treasury Department. These companies 
will pro ably be blacklisted if they do not 
cease their present activities. “Continued 
offering of the stocks or bonds,” it is said, 
“will result in the advertising of the en- 
terprises as working against national 
policies during the war.” Blacklists will 
be published and displayed by post offices, 
chambers of commerce, district attorney’s 
offices, etc. These motor companies are 
offering about $30,000,000 worth of se- 
curities to the public. One, in Minnesota, 
has already sold $2,000,000 worth of 
stock, 50 per cent of which went to sales- 
men as commission. Liberty bonds were 
taken in payment and then sold on the 
market. 

Private investors desirous of conserv- 
ing credit for war purposes directly or 
indirectly contributing to the war are 
asked by the committee to refuse to buy 
stocks or bonds which have not been ap- 
proved and to inform the Capital Issues 
Committee, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of any offerings of stocks 
or bonds which have not been so ap- 
proved. 

The Capital Issues Committee was or- 
ganized to prevent the offering of stocks 
or bonds which have not been so ap- 
proved. 

The Capital Issues Committee was or- 
ganized to prevent the offering of stocks 
or bonds that are not compatible with the 
national interest during the emergency, 
and which will result in the advertising 
of the enterprises working against na- 
tional policies during the war. 

It is also investigating 250 oil com- 
panies which are offering more than 
$100,000,000 worth of stocks, and other 
concerns violating the regulations. 

Acid Rulings Modified 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 4—The Price 
Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
Board has modified its ruling of Sept. 
26 as follows: “The maximum prices 
for acid below 92 per cent H2S04 shall 
be figured on the price for 60 degrees 
Baumé Sulphuric acid, and above 92 per 
cent H2S04 on the basis of 66 degrees 
Baume Sulphuric Acid.” 

Mechanical Engineers Establish Cleve- 
land Section. 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 3—The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers has es- 
tablished a section in Cleveland which 
will be known as the Mechanical Section 
of the Cleveland Engineering Society. 
This new section includes a territory 


having a society membership of approxi- 
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mately 260. A joint meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the A. S. M. E. will meet at Indi- 
anapolis on Oct. 25-26 and at this meet- 
ing will gather the Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 
troit and Cleveland sections. The Indianap- 
olis section of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the Indiana Engineering So- 
ciety and the Indianapolis-Lafayette sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers have also been invited. 
Headquarters will be at the Claypool 
Hotel. 


Goethals a Member of the War Industries 
Board 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5—Maijor Gener- 
al George W. Goethals, Assistant Chief 
of the General Staff, and Director of the 
Division of Purchase, Storage and Traf- 
fic, has been made a member of the War 
Industries Board. General Goethals takes 
the place on the board formerly filled by 
his assistant, Brigadier General Hugh A. 
Johnson, who has been assigned to a field 
brigade for active service. General John- 
son’s position as assistant to General 
Goethals is being filled by Gerard Swope 
of New York. 


Motors Division, Vehicle Section, Q. M. C. 
Has New Address 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5—The Motors 
Division, Vehicle Section, Quartermaster 
Corps, which has charge of the procure- 
ment of motor vehicles for the Army, ex- 
cepting tanks, tractors and airplanes, has 
moved from Seventh and B Streets to 
Nineteenth and B. The Motor Transport 
Corps under Brig. Gen. C. B. Drake, 
which has complete charge of operation, 
main*enance, engineering and also the 
techrical supervision of all of the trucks 
and motorized vehicles of the Army, will 
remain at Seventh and B Streets. 


Complaints Against Misleading 
Advertising 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2—Formal com- 
plaint has teen filed against the Silvex 
Co., South Bethlehem, by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which states that it 
has reason to believe the company has 
employed misleading advertising. The 
complaint alleges the Silvex Co., follow- 
ing a test of its spark plugs by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, mis- 
represented in its advertising that the 
Bureau of Mines had “certified” the 
plugs. The concern is cited to appear 
before the Commission in Washington, 
Nov. 13. 


Owners Ask for Adequate Supplies 


REGINA, SASK., Oct. 5—Automobile 
owners of Saskatchewan are about to 
ask legislation requiring a full line of 
automobile supplies for all makes to be 
carried in at least one place in the Prov- 
ince, so that they may be assured of se- 
curing repairs quickly when desired. 
They will also ask that the full line of 
supplies for automobile makes that have 
been withdrawn from the market be car- 
ried for at least three years. 
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Utz Completes Work 
in France 


Resumes Place with Standard 
Parts Co. After Year on 
Special Service 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5—Jack Utz, 
formerly in charge of engineering for the 
Motor Transport Service of the Quarter- 
master Corps under Christian Girl, wh« 
went to France for the service to aid in 
the construction and organization of th« 
Motor Transport depots there, has rx 
turned to Washington. 

Mr. Utz has completed his work for th: 
Quartermaster Department, having 
rounded out the full year for which he 
was engaged and during which he was re. 
leased by the Standard Parts Co, an 
has again resumed his connection wit! 
that company, under Mr. Girl. 

The motorized vehicle equipment wit 
the American Expeditionary Forces, ac 
cording to Mr. Utz, is not entirely com 
plete, as there are less than 30,000 motor 
ized vehicles. This has been caused by the 
lack of shipping tonnage, priority having 
been given to trucks rather than repai 
parts, and to repair parts rather than t 
machine shop equipment, with the result 
that machine shop equipment for making 
repairs has been sent over in negligible 
quantities. 


Salvage Depot Operated 


A huge salvage depot employing 600( 
men is operated under Colonel Hegeman1 
of the Quartermaster Corps. The Moto: 
Transport Corps is headed by Brig 
Gen. H. L. Walker as the Director of the 
Corps with Colonel E. L. Rogers as Dep 
uty Director under Gen. Walker. 

Organization of the Motor Transport is 
just taking place. A new kind of organi- 
zation was worked out, partly with the 
aid of Mr. Utz, and is now being enacted 
A liaison arrangement is planned so that 
officers of the Motor Transport Corps in 
France will exchange with officers of the 
Motor Transport Corps in this country 
bringing to each of the Corps the knowl. 
edge. of the activities on the different 
sides of the ocean. 

The British and French truck services 
are practically perfect. Both armies have 
as many vehicles as they require per 
corps or division. The French have es- 
tablished a group’ plan _ operating 
throughout the country and far from the 
lines by which small groups of trucks 
are established as depots in different 
communities and are directed by head- 
quarters to carry freight or men as the 
case may be. 

No War Hospital at Speedway 

CHICAGO, Oct. 4—Work of turning 
the Chicago Motor Speedway at May- 
wood into a permanent army hospital, 
which has been under way for several 
weeks, has been halted by the authorities 
at Washington. The plan for turning 
the plant into a reconstruction hospital 
for men maimed in the war was rejected 
yesterday. 
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Gasless Sundays to 
Continue 


Statistics Show Fuel Conserva- 
tion to Be Necessary for 
Some Time 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5—Gasolineless 
Sundays will continue for the present, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
Fuel Admin‘stration to-day. Statistics on 
the available supply of gasoline, it was 
said, show the necessity for a continu- 
ance of the motorless period. 

Following a suggestion from Govern- 
or Samuel McCall of Massachusetts that 
the restriction from Sunday automo)il- 
ing should be removed to allow the public 
to use their automobiles and secure the 
fresh air that would combat the epidemic 
of influenza which is prevalent in the 
eastern states, Fuel Administrator H. A. 
Garfield made public an opinion from 
Brigadier General Charles’ Richard, 
Acting Surgeon General, United States 
Army, that automobiling would not in- 
fluence the influenza epidemic one way or 
another. 

The total available gasoline in the 
United States outside of California for 
the week ended Sept. 23 was 3,302,000 
barrels of motor gasoline and 281,000 
barrels of aviation gasoline, announced 
Mr. Garfield. This, it was stated, is a de- 
crease from a stock of 11,000,000 barrels 
on April 1 and 8,000 000 barrels on Aug. 1. 

The gasolineless Sundays, according to 
the Fuel Administration, have resulted in 
a saving of between 450,000 and 500,000 
barrels of gasoline. The Fuel Adminis- 
tration states that 300,000 barrels or 10 
shiploads of ga:oline have been shipped 
abroad, wh'ch would otherwise have not 
been available, as a result of the gasoline- 
less Sundays. 


Janesville Machine Co. Building Motor 
Cultivator 


JANESVILLE, WIS., Oct. 5—The 
Janesville Machine Co., which recently 
was acquired by the General Motors 
Corp., a.ready has arranged to enlarge 
its line of products by undertaking the 
manufacture of a motor cultivator, which 
is the fi:st of a number of power ma- 
chines to ke tuilt in quantities at Janes- 
ville. Work on the new tractor plant at 
Janesville is piogressing well and it is 
hoped that the actual production of Sam- 
son Sieve-Grip machines will be started 
shortly after Nov. 15. 


40,000,000 Barrels Fuel Oil Wasted 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5—Of 160,000,- 
000 bariels of fuel oil used last year, 40,- 
000,000 barrels were wasted because of 
inefficient operation of plants and im- 
proper firing. The fuel oil wasted was 
sufficient to operate the railroads of the 
United States for one month, and five 
times the amount of fuel oil necessary for 
the Army and Navy. It represents a 
value of $140,000,000 yearly. This waste 
has been discovered by experts of the 
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Bureau of Mines, who have been co-oper- 
ating with the Fuel Administration in a 
survey of the use of fuel oil for power 
purposes in the United States. They 
state that the 40,000,000 barrels of fuel 
oil lost each year is equivalent to 10,000,- 
000 tons of coal. 

The Bureau of Mines as a result of the 
investigations has compiled a handbook 
for boiler plants and locomotive engin- 
eers, giving instructions in the effic’ent 
use of fuel oil. These handbooks will be 
forwarded to all plants using fuel oil as 
soon as they are completed. 


Kansas City Manufacturers Apply for 
War Contracts 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 4—A group of 
Kansas City manufacturers has formed 
an organization, with James Lapsley, 
vice-president of the Beggs Motor Car 
Co., as chairman, to secure war con- 
tracts which the firms are especially 
adapted to fill. The group is aiming at 
contracts for truck bodies in particular. 
Included in the organization are the 
Huttig Mill Work Co. and the Federal 
Sash & Door Co., the Kansas City Forg- 
ing Co., J. A. Elberg, the Anderson Coup- 
ling & Supply Co. and Western Trailer 
Co.. and C. J. Welch, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Western Trailer Co. 
The idea is that each member of the 
group would assemble a certain propor- 
tion of the bodies ordered. The group is 
known as the Kansas City Association 
of Truck Body Builders. Other firms in 
the city with limited capacity shops of 
various kinds have indicated their will- 
ingness to take over the assembly of 
small quantities under any orders se- 
cured. 


American Red Cross Needs Drivers 
and Mechanics 


CHICAGO, Oct. 3—Eighteen hundred 
men familiar with the mechanism of the 
automobile are needed by the Red Cross 
for overseas duty immeiiately following 
a mechanical and military training of 
from three to five weeks. This training 
will be given in barracks known as Camp 
Scott, Chicago. Pay will be $40 per 
month, half pay beine given while under- 
going instruction and in addition a paid 
up life insurance policy for $1,000 will 
be handed each man on embarkation. All 
men, except those in class 1 of the draft, 
are eligible. Minimum service is for a 
year and maximum is for the duration of 
the war. Recruiting headquarters are at 
528 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, and 
the new department is under the direc- 
tion of Major H. P. Harding. 


Hupmobile Distributers to Retire 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7—Charles E. Reiss 
& Co., Hupmobile distributers, are shortly 
to retire from the automobile trade, the 
company’s sales and maintenance busi- 
ness having been taken over by the Mar- 
mon Automobile Co. of New York. The 
sales and service staffs of the two com- 
panies will be consolidated and all busi- 
ness will be carried on from the present 
Marmon headquarters. 
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Lubricate Whole Car 
From One Point 


Reservoir and Pumps Substi- 
tuted for Grease Cups—Ap- 
plied to Any Car 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Oct. 7—A 
new system of chassis lubrication for 
ears and trucks by which all spring 
shackles, brake bearings, rear axle spring 
pads, steering heads, pedals, etc., can be 
supplied simultaneously with oil under 
pressure by turning a small lever con- 
veniently situated in front of the driver’s 
seat is being manufactured by the Smith 
& Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport. The inven- 
tion, which is the subject of a patent by 
B. H. Skelly of the Smith & Egge Co., 
consists of a combination reservoir and 
multiple plunger pump located under the 
front seat or other central position, from 
which proceed a number of flexible steel 
tubes to the several points requiring lu- 
brication on the chassis. 

A ear fitted with the system has been 
in operation over a year with satisfactory 
results. The lubricator as made at pres- 
ent has thirty separate plungers and cor- 
responding tubes, displacing a like num- 
ber of grease cups. The plan is that of 
applying the system to cars by simply 
removing the grease cups and screwing 
into their places the elbows or unions 
which are attached to the ends of the 
flexible tubes. A spring ball check in 
each of these unions prevents any leak- 
age of oil over that required for lubrica- 
tion by closing the tube as soon as the 
pressure is released. 

Selling arrangements are not yet com- 
pleted but it is proposed to establish 
agents in large towns who will fit the 
system. As supplied from the manu- 
facturer the system includes the lubrica- 
tor, oil unions, clips and about 200 ft 
of flexible steel tubing. 

This lubricating system marks the en- 
try of the Smith & Egge Co. into the au- 
tomotive field, though it has been 
manufacturing force feed lubricators for 
stationary engines for many years. 


New Amazon Cord Tire 


AKRON, Oct. 7—The Amazon Rubber 
Co. is marketing a new type of cord tire 
under the trade name “Amazon Cord 
Supertire.” The tire has a black tread 
and gray side wall, and is made in these 
sizes: 34 x 4%, $67.25; 36 x 4%, $70.55; 
35 x 5, $83.60; 37 x 5, $87.60;.36 x 6, 
$109.50. 


Lane Gets Priority Order 


KALAMAZOO, Oct. 7—The Govern- 
ment has granted the Lane Motor Truck 
Co. a priority order permitting it to 
build a quota of 70 trucks a month for 
the balance of 1918. The company has 
a large number of orders on its books for 
trucks to be used by concerns in essen- 
tial war work. A production of one 
truck a day has been reached, which 
number will be doubled within a week. 
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August ExportsGain 
3.89% on July 


Figures Are 5.7% Better Than 
Those of the Same Month 
Last Year 


1918 
Trks Value Parts 
909 $2,337,904 $3,072,756 


1,527,519 2,771,193 


Value 
$2,818,259 
3,624,870 601 
1917 


Aug 929 2,195,564 


WASHINGTON, Oct. Exports of 
passenger cars, trucks and parts (not in- 
cluding engines and tires) during Aug- 
ust were valued at $8,228,919, an increase 
for the month of 3.8 per cent as against 
the figures for July. The increase in 
comparison with August of last year is 
5.7 per cent. 

Passenger cars show a falling off, but 
the number of trucks exported during 
August has increased no less than 51 per 
cent in comparison with July, although 
slightly below August, 1917. 

Taking the totals for the first eight 
months of the present year, including 
those relating to engines of various types, 
and comparing them with the figures cov- 
ering a similar period of 1917 there is 
a slight falling off shown, the 1918 totals 
being nearly 2 per cent below those of 
1917. 

It should not be forgotten that the fig- 
ures given do not include airplanes ex- 
ported for military purposes. The export 
of tractor engines continues to increase 
steadily, and, as was the case in July, 
Australia is our best customer for passen- 


Cars 
Aug. 2,710 


July 3,442 


3,605 2,909,606 2,677,695 


- 
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ger cars in point of number at any rate. 
Taking the eight months’ totals Canada 
is far in front as an importer. 


Receiver for Crow-Elkhart 


SOUTH BEND, Oct. 5—A petition ask- 
ing that the Crow-Elkhart Automobile 
Co. of Indiana and Arizona be declared 
a bankrupt and a receiver be appointed 
to take charge of the company’s property 
and equipment at Elkhart, Ind., operating 
the factory for a limited time, has been 
filed in the Federal Court at Indianapolis 
by the Charles L. Monger Company and 
the Isbell Lumber and Coal Company, and 
Ora Neff of Lockhart. Judge Harmon of 
the Elkhart Superior Court has appointed 
M. U. Demarest receiver. It is claimed 
that the company has property and ma- 
terial worth $350,000, and that a receiver 
named by the Federal Court would be to 
the advantage of the creditors. It said 
150 cars would be manufactured from the 
materials on hand and that the plant 
could operate until Jan. 1, 1919. 


Ahara Patent Upheld 

(Continued from page 640) 
it seems there could be no infringement 
because there would never be a_ sub- 
atmosphere in the air tube in conjunction 
with the fuel nozzle. But the infringing 
Zenith device restricts the opening in 
the upper part of the air tube to one or 
two very small holes, while the patent 
drawings show the right-hand leg of the 
air tube very much enlarged with its 
upper end either wide open or covered 
only with a wire screen.” The decision 
just handed down apparently ends the 
patent litigation. 
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Airplanes 

\irplane parts 

Commercial cars 

Motorcycles 

Passenger cars 

Parts, not including engines and tires 


Total (trucks, cars and parts value only). 


Exports of Automotive Equipment for August and Seven Previous Months 


Month of August 


1918 
Value 
$175.100 
1.816.726 
2.337.904 
186,326 
2.818.259 
3.072.756 


$8,228,919 


ENGINES 


Automobile 
Marine gas 
Stationary gas 
Tractor gas 


Total 


value 


EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES AUGUST, 1 


Passenger Cars 


No. 
Argentina 
Australia 
British India 
SE SEE SERED 0 odes viecmee tame oe mon 
Canada 
Chile 
Cuba 
Denmark 
SO ee eee eee 
PEE: 2cueeeewaseevneene wens 
SN coe a eee aaah ae awreuine 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Philippine Islands 
Russia in Europe 
Spain 
United Kingdom 
Uruguay 
Other Countries 


CO hI -oM 
ROAM vwiv 
Woonon 
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Totals 
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Truck Exports Show 
959% Increase 


August Exports from New 
York Show Total Increase 
of Over 10 Per Cent 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7—The most satis- 
factory feature of August’s exports from 
the Port of New York is the remarkable 
increase in the number of trucks shipped 
as compared with the figures for the 
previous month. During July a total of 
239 trucks, valued at $741,132, were ex- 
ported through this port. The August 
figures are 443 trucks, valued at $1,450,- 
456, an increase of 85 per cent in num- 
ber and 95 per cent in value. 

Passenger cars show a slight falling 
off in number and also in value, and the 
value of parts is also lower, but the total 
exports for August show a gain of prac- 
tically 10 per cent over those for July, 
the respective figures being $3,834,346 
as against $3,486,980. 

France is still our best customer for 
both passenger cars and trucks, but Eng- 
land leads as a buyer of parts. Coun- 
tries to which automotive exports were 
made during August, and which were not 
represented in the July list, are China, 
Egypt, Iceland, Sweden and European 
Russia and Hong Kong. Spain continues to 
import on a satisfactory scale, and it is 
considered that this country offers a 
market worth careful cultivation. 


Rules for Exports to Sweden 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7—Exporters 
in the United States, before filing appli- 





Fight Months Ending August, 1918 


$24,760,079 
EIGHT MONTHS 


Cars 
Val 


ENDING AUGUST, 


Passenger 


295.88 2.194,268 





$27,023, 6,417 $16,043,139 
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cations for export licenses to Sweden, 
must secure advice from the prospect- 
ive Swedish importer that an appropriate 
association or the Statens Handels Kom- 
mission has issued a certificate covering 
the proposed consignment. 

The American exporter must secure 
the number of the certificate from the 
importer, and this number must be speci- 
fied on the application for the export 
license. 

Exporters are required to state on the 
application the name of the person or 
firm in whose favor the import certificate 
was issued. 

The War Trade Board urges that pur- 
chases for export to Sweden and ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of any 
articles for export to that country should 
not be made until the export license has 
been secured. 

Urge B3 Priority For Trucks 

NEW YORK, Oct. 5—That a B3 pri- 
ority rating for truck manufacturers 
would do much to put them in position to 
get needed materials; and that the steel 
situation may change over night and be 
vreatly relieved, were the two important 
matters which were brought before the 
meeting of the Motor Truck Committee 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce on Thursday afternoon. There 
were 67 truck manufacturers in attend- 
ance, some of whom were not members 
of the N. A. C. C. 

Charles C. Hanch, chairman of the Au- 
tomotive Products Section of the War 
Industries Board definitely recommended 
a B3 priority rating for truck manufac- 
turers, upon the plea that the truck is 
essential to both war and business and 
for this reason the industry must be con- 
tinued. He stated that in consequence of 
a careful review of appeals made by cer- 
tain truck manufacturers from the cur- 
tailment order of the War Industries 
Board, these makers had had their appor- 
tions increased by approximately 50 per 
cent. 

Hanch stated that he was not in posi- 
tion to know the attitude of the Priorities 
Division with regard to the production of 
trucks after Jan. 1, 1919. He hoped, 
however, that by Dec. 1 of this year he 
vould have a decision upon which in con- 
junction with inventories filed by makers, 
to base an apportionment for the first six 
nonths of 1919. The production of new 
models will not be countenanced under 
any consideration, nor will the conduct 
of experimental work be looked upon with 
favor. 

The statement that the steel situation 
may be very considerably relieved over 
night was made by George Graham, 
chairman of the Motor Truck Committee 
f the N. A. C. C. Such relief would 
hinge, according to information given 
Graham, by a steel maker of international 
reputation, upon the advance of the Allies 
by so little a distance as 12 miles on cer- 
tain fronts. Such an advance would put 
the Allies in possession of the richest ore 
mines in the world—mines which would 
take care of all the steel requirements of 
the Allies, thus releasing great quanti- 
ties of steel for commercial use. 
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August Exports to 
Latin America 


New York Ships Automotive 
Products Valued at $1,150,- 
802 During Month 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7—During the month 
of August 591 passenger cars valued at 
$721,055, 48 trucks valued at $103,172 
and automotive parts valued at $326,575 
were shipped from the port of New York 
alone to twenty Latin-American coun- 
tries. The total value of these was $1,- 
150,802. 

These figures are included in the table 
on this page, which gives the totals by 
countries for the eight months ending 
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Aug. 31, 1918. Chile holds the lead 
as a buyer of passenger cars and is fol- 
lowed closely by Uruguay in point of 
numbers, although not in average cost 
per car. Cuba alone seems to realize to 
the full the advantages of the truck as a 
means of rapid and economical goods 
transportation and affords a point of 
comparison with, for instance, Argentina, 
with her enormous possibilities for speed- 
ing up the transportation of meat prod- 
ucts by the use of this form of transport. 


Republics Go to Japan 


ALMA, MICH., Oct. 7—For the 
period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 15, the Repub- 
lie Motor Truck shipped to Japan a total 
of 76 trucks. Preparations are now 
under way for a shipment of 152 trucks 
to reach the Pacific coast before Oct. 15 
to be forwarded by boat a few days later. 


AUTOMOBILE, TRUCK AND PARTS EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR AUGUST 
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EXPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS AND PARTS FROM NEW YORK TO LATIN- 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES DURING EIGHT MONTHS ENDING AUGUST, 1918 


Cars 
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Flying by Compass 
Field Training 


New System of Independent 
Courses on Triangular 
Route Inaugurated 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7—To instruct 
flying by compass at the flying fields in 
this country, a combination field triangie 
has been inaugurated, using Kelly Field, 
Texas, and two of the five Texas cities 
where good landing fields have heen laid 
out as the other points. The routes re- 
quire 6 hours of flying time and cover 
275 miles each. Using all five cities in 
Texas in conjunction with Kelly Field 
five triangles have been formed as fol- 
lows: Kelly Field, Flatonia and Austin; 
Kelly Field, Flatonia and Beeville; Kelly 
Field, Austin and Victoria; Kelly Field, 
Victoria and Beeville; and Kelly Field, 
Beeville and Uvalde. 

The first plane leaves Kelly at 7 a. m., 

flies to the first point in the course by 
compass, checking up the route and lo- 
cating the landing field by map. The 
others follow at intervals of 
10 minutes, which is consid- 
ered ample time to necessi- 
tate each pilot’s flying his 
own course rather than mere- 
ly trailing the plane ahead. 
The second leg of the course 
is flown in “V,” bombing, or 
triple-“V” formation, and 
the third, the return to Kelly 
Field, is flown in the same 
manner as the outgoing trip. 
The first and last ships of the 
12 are piloted by instructors, 
each carrying a troubleshoot- 
er. The others are flown by 
students. All planes are 
equipped w:th compasses. 

Advanced cross country 
flying thus serves as a com- 
bination and development of 
two earlier stages, primary 
cross country and primary 
formation, and accustoms the 
student to long hours in the 
air. Flying part of the route 
by compass gives the pilots 
experience in laying out their 
own courses and at the same 
time prevents the severe 
stra'n which 6 hours of con- 
tinuous flying would give. 

All who receive instruction 
on the advanced cross coun- 
try stage are R. M. A.’s, 

Reserve Military Aviators, 

awaiting transfer. Every ef- 

fort is made to keep this 

time awaiting orders from 

being wasted, and to con- 

tinue their training as long 

as they remain at Kelly 

Field. 

Dort Speeding War Work 5 ie 

FLINT, Oct. 5—The Dort 
Motor Car Co. will start pro- 
duction this month on its 
order for the government for 
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l-ton trucks. Production on the new 
order for cargo trailers has been started 
and the company reports that 700 gov- 
ernment kitchen trailers have already 
been shipped. 


Seven Deaths From Flying 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 7—Seven deaths 
resulted for the week ended Sept. 28 at 
flying fields in this country. This repre- 
sents one fatality for every 2526 hours 
flown, or 202,080 miles of air travel. Fol- 
lowing is the summary: 


Baron Field, Everman, Texas 


Bolling Field, Anacostia, 
Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, 
M'lin¢gton Field Houston, 
Mather Field, Sacramento, E 
Taliaferro Field, Fort Worth, Texas..... 


cee eee eseee 
~~ 
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1,694 De Havilands and 8,216 Liberty 
Engines Produced 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4—Two hun- 
dred and thirty-four DeHaviland air- 
planes were produced last week, bringing 
the total production to 1694. Liberty en- 
gine production totaled 8216 up to last 
week. These figures were presented to 
the House Military Committee at a con- 
ference to-day. 


G 
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Seventeen British bombarding airplanes with their pilots 
in position and ready for work 
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Army Balloon Corps 
Increased 


Demand from Expeditionary 
Forces Renders Additional 
Crews Necessary 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7—The Ballo 
Corps of the Army is to be enlarged by 
25,000 men and 1200 officers, owing to th: 
increased demand from the American Ex 
peditionary Forces for balloon crews. Th 
present Balloon Corps totals 11,000 me 
of all ranks. 

Authority has been obtained by the A 
Service from the General Stati to induc 
men of draft age and to transfer officers 
from the other branches of the service 
This increase will create many vacancies 
in the grades of colonel, lieutenant-co! 
onel, major, captain and lieutenant. 

Enlisted men and civilians who apply 
for officers’ examinations will be required 
to take the cadet course of from § to 4 
months, and training camps for this pur 
pose will be conducted this winter in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast. The 

schools already established 
for this purpose are located 
at Old Point Comfort, Vir- 
gina; San Antonio, Texas, 
and Arcad.a, California, near 
Los Angeles. 

In addition to the import 
ant role p!ayed by the balloor 
in the control of artillery fire, 
it is now being used with in- 
fantry, a caterpillar mount 
for the winch by which the 
balloon is controlled having 
been successfully used on th« 
front. This portable winct 
makes it possible for balloor 
companies to even keep uj 
with infantry advances fo 
observation and direction 0! 
attack. 

In addition to the oppor 
tunities for immediate pro 
motion, officers who join th: 
balloon service will receiv: 
the benefit of flying pay wher 
they actually do the work oi 
observers and make flights i1 
connection with army opera 
tions. Flying pay is 25 pe! 
cent of the base pay of an of 
ficer. 


Chicago-St. Louis Barge 
Service 

ST. LOUIS, Oct. 4—It ha 
been announced officially her 
that a dependable barge serv 
ice between this city and Chi 
cago will open shortly. Th« 
freight rates will be about 8! 
per cent of the railroad rate 
and the bill of lading will be 
as useful as commercial paper 
The service will be under di 
rection of the Government, 
and will be through the Illi 
nois and Michigan Canal, the 
Illinois River and the Missis 
sippi. 
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C. W. Holloway has been appointed 
listrict manager of The Cleveland Trac- 
tor Co. for the southeast with headquart- 
ers in Atlanta, Ga., where offices have 
been established in the Healey Building. 
The territory comprises Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, North and South Carolina 
and that part of Tennessee east of the 
Tennessee River. 

G. D. Jones has been appointed sales 
‘engineer of The Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland. He has been connected with 
the tractor industry for the past 9 years, 
being associated with the State Depart- 
ment of Engineering of California for 6 
years of this period. He will have charge 
of experimental work in developing plans 
ind methods for increasing the efficiency 
»f the tractor and its field of usefulness. 

Fk. N. Morgan has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the Cleveland Tractor 
Co. for the southwest with offices in the 
Coleord Building, Oklahoma City. The 
territory included in this district com- 
prises Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
that part of Tennessee west of the Ten- 
nessee River. Prior to his present con- 
nection Mr. Morgan was assistant man- 
iger of the Studebaker Corp., St. Louis 
branch, — 

\. H. Pearsall has been appointed dis- 
trict manager by the Cleveland Tractor 
Co. and has established offices in the 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago. The ter- 
ritory comprises the greater portions of 
[linois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri. 
Mr. Pearsall was associated with the 
Studebaker Corp. for 7 years. 


Grip Hits Boston Trade 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 5—Spanish in- 
tfluenza began taking its toll from among 
the automobile trade here this week. I. 
A. Howell, president of the Howell Motor 

o., agent for the Liberty car, who had 
been ill for some time, was the first to 
vo. Philip Hawley, formerly manager 
f the Studebaker branch, and later of 
the Hawley-Cowan Co., New England 
listributers for Saxon cars, also died. H. 
R. Coxe, who came here from Rochester, 
N. Y., to take charge of the Bearings 
Service Co., was the third to go within 
the week. A number of men in the me- 
‘hanical departments of the motor sta- 
tions have been very ill and some of them 
lied. John H. Johnson, of the Buick, 
vho was the big factor in putting over 
he drive for members for the N. A. D. 
\., caught cold at a Liberty Loan meet- 
ng and he hurried away to Poland 
Springs, Me., to recuperate. 


Order 25,000 “B” Axles 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—The Motors 
Division of the Quartermaster Corps has 
placed orders for axles for the B 3-ton 
war truck as follows: 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 15,000 axles. 

Sheldon Axle Co., 5000 axles. 

Standard Parts Lo., sv0U axies. 

Price to be paid by the Government for 
these axles is understood to be $880 each. 
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Will Consider Exports to Denmark 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—Applications 
for export of all commodities except 
cereals and fodders to Denmark will now 
be considered by the War Trade Board. 
Exporters applying for licenses should 
use application form X and supplemental 
information sheet X-105. Exporters in 
the United States before applying for 
licenses must obtain advice from the 
prospective Danish importer that an im- 
port certificate has been issued for the 
consignment either by the Merchants’ 
Guild of Copenhagen or the Danish 
Chamber of Manufacturers. Commodi- 
ties exported to Denmark may be shipped 
only on vessels flying the Danish flag. 
Export licenses should be secured before 
any articles are manufactured for export 
to Denmark. 


Coal Production Increases 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—Production of 
bituminous coal during ‘the week ended 
Sept. 28 was 13,043,000 tons, an increase 
over the same period of 1917 of 1,863,000 
tons or 16.7 per cent. This is the second 
time in the history of coal produc- 
tion that the output exceeded 13,000,000 
tons in a week. At present there is a 
shortage of 10,897,000 tons of coal as 
against the estimates of coal require- 
ments for the year. Anthracite produc- 
tion for the week ended Sept. 28 was 2,- 
071,000 tons, an increase of 224,000 tons 
over the preceding week and 65000 tons 
over the corresponding week of last year. 


Dixie Highway Opens Oct. 15 


MONROE, MICH., Oct. 7—Completion 
of the Dixie Highway, which extends 
between Detroit and Toledo, through 
Monroe county, will be celebrated by the 
Detroit Automobile Club, Oct. 15 at Mon- 
roe and South Rockwood. Michigan State 
officials, including probably Governor 
Sleeper, Highway Commissioner Frank 
Rogers, members of the state highway 
preparedness board, road officials of 
Wayne and Monroe counties, Michigan, 
and Lucas county, Ohio, as well as city 
officials will participate in ceremonies 
marking the formal opening of the high- 
way. A delegation of army officers may 
also attend the dedication, as the new 
road is of the greatest importance to the 
Motor Convoy service which has been 
sending motor trucks out of Detroit to 
France for the past year. 


C. T. Schaefer, formerly chief engineer 
of the Globe Motor Truck Co., is now 
chief engineer of the Anvac Mfg. Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 
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S. V. Norton, manager of the truck 
tire sales of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, is one of the several men to whom 
Gov. Cox of Ohio has assigned the 
task of working out a plan that will 
accelerate the development of motor truck 
transportation. 


Horace N. Trumbull, advertising man- 
ager of the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has entered the reserve 
officers’ training camp at New Haven, 
Conn. 


Sweeney Goes to Firestone 


DETROIT, Oct. 5—J. B. Sweeney, for- 
merly assistant advertising manager of 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., has 
joined the advertising department of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 


H. H. Shuart, manager of the Detroit 
Automobile Dealers Association, which 
suspended its activities as a patriotic 
measure, has become associated with the 
executive staff of the Denby Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit. 


John Squires, formerly chief engineer 
of the Signal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
has been made chief of the Materials Di- 
vision of the Denby Motor Truck Co., 
Detroit. 


Chicago May Embargo L. C. L. Freight 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7—Possibility of an 
embargo by the railroads on ail less than 
carload shipments of freight within a 
radius of 100 miles of Chicago this winter 
is indicated in a letter sent out by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce to its 
members with the questionnaire designed 
to determine to what extent motor trans- 
port lines and the return loads system 
can be utilized by the shippers of. Chi- 
cago. The association has been requested 
by the State Council of Defense to assist 
in developing a system of highways and 
trolley transport within the territory 
tributary to Chicago, and makes the point 
that the moving of all possible freight 
over the highways by motor trucks and 
on trolley lines is a wartime need and a 
patriotic duty. 

Whether or not the suggested embargo 
by the railroads goes into effect, the State 
Council of Defense expects to be in a 
position to handle all 1. c. 1. shipments 
within a radius of 100 miles of the city 
according to the letter of the Association 
of Commerce. The important thing nec- 
essary at this time is co-operation by 
the shippers. 


License Pyrit2s from Spain 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—The War 
Trade Board will authorize licenses for 
the importation of 56,400 tons of pyrites 
from Spain for the remainder of the cal- 
endar year. Original regulations re- 
stricted imports of 125,000 tons up to 
October 1, 1918, but since licenses have 
not been issued for the full amount the 
Board has arranged to allow the 56,400 
tons to enter during the last months of 
the year. 
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Air Cleaners at Twin 
City S. A. E. 


Gravity and Liquid Types Com- 
pared—Their Efficiency 
Nearly Equal 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 3— 
Water or liquid types of air washers for 
carbureters were said to be little more 
than 2 to 3 per cent more efficient than 
centrifugal or gravity types by C. W. 
Clark at the opening meeting of the 
S. A. E. here to-night. Mr. Clark who is 
engineer of the Wilcox-Bennett Carbur- 
etor Co., declared that if the truth were 
known quite a percentage of the water 
used in liquid cleaners goes to keeping 
down the temperature of the explosive 
mixture, thereby assisting in the burning 
of fuel and he intimated that in some 
cases this was the reason for using a 
liquid type as compared with a gravity 
type. There: is only one kind of dust 
which the gravity type does not handle 
efficiently or on 100 per cent basis and 
that is the fine lava ash or dust which is 
encountered in some of the western areas. 

In his address on air cleaners Mr. 
Clark classified them into four divisions, 
namely, cloth cleaners, gravity cleaners, 
liquid cleaners, and inertia cleaners. 

Mr. C.ark said that if the correct size 
cleaner is utilized the power loss is negli- 
gible or in a 40 hp. motor one-tenth 
horsepower. If the carbureter is cut 
down to suit the change in gas mixture 
there is no trouble. Water cleaners take 
little power to keep the water whirling. 
A manometer shows only little difference 
between wet and dry cleaners in amount 
of power required. 

The speaker had not tried a cleaner 
with a two-cycle engine, but it would 
make no difference from use with a four 
cycle. It made no difference whether the 
air was hot or cold. He contemplates try- 
ing oil or kerosene, but has not yet. He 
said also that there is no difference 
whether a one-cylinder or six-cylinder 
engine is utilized with a water cleaner, 
if it is made big enough so that with the 
one-cylinder it will not gulp the water. 
If a wave motion is started water is 
likely to get through. Speed of the water 
in the cleaner has not been ascertained 
nor how near it comes to the velocity of 
the air, but it is practically still at the 
point of the funnel. It is not expected 
to be run at more than 4500 feet a 
minute. 


Ration Gasoline; Abolish “Gasless” 
Sundays 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10—Gaso- 
lineless Sundays will be abolished within 
the next 2 or 3 weeks and a new gasoline 
conservation plan adopted. The new plan 
probably will include a _ voluntary 
rationing of weekly gasoline consump- 
tion by motorists. Pledges will be re- 
quested. An educational campaign will 
accompany this pledge system. 

Although there has been a weekly sav- 
ing of 150,000 bbl. through the gasoline- 
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less Sundays there has been no appreci- 
able surplus of gasoline accruing on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, according to the Fuel 
Administration, and although more than 
500,000 bbl. of gasoline have been sent to 
France for war uses through the volun- 
tary conservation, a safe margin of re- 
serve has not yet been established here 
or abroad. 

At one time during the recent offensive 
it is said that there was but 9 days sup- 
ply of gasoline in France. The Liberty 
twelve airplane engine consumption of 
35 gals. of gasoline a hour, making a 
squadron consumption of 1575 gals. of 
gasoline for an average flight, combined 
with the heavy demand for gasoline for 
trucks, tanks, and other motor vehicles, 
created the original shortage. 

The War Department, as a result, in- 
sisted upon maintaining more than 
600,000 bbl. of gasoline on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and as this stock during the 
present season and up to the gasolineless 
Sundays at no time amounted to 650,000 
bbl. the margin for domestic use was 
small. 





5000 Trucks to France in September 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10—Five 
thousand motor trucks were shipped to 
France during September according to a 
statement by Acting Secretary of War 
Crowell. Practically all of these were 
knocked down, although some were ear- 
ried on deck. 
Chalmers Investigates Draft Questions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10—Hugh 
Chalmers is in Washington conferring 
with Provost Marshall Crowder relative 
to the operation of the draft and its effect 
on the automobile industry and also as 
regards the filing of affidavits with the 
questionnaire by automobile manufac- 
turers. He will secure decisions on these 
matters in a few days and announce them 
to the industry. 


Overland-Mol:ne Exchange Basis 


NEW YORK, Oct. 9—The basis on 
which Willys-Overland, Ine., obtained 
control of the Moline Plow Co. has been 
made public by President G. A. Stephens 
of the latter company. Holders of Moline 
common stock are given the opportunity 
of exchanging it at 150 per cent per 
share, on a par value of $100 for 7 per 
cent preferred stock in the following 
companies: Willys-Overland, 55 per cent; 
Electric Auto-Lite Corp., 30 per cent. 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp., 15 per 
cent. 

Under this plan a holder of 100 shares 
of Moline common aggregating a par 
value of $10,000, would receive stock in 
the other companies aggregating a par 
value of $15,000 as follows: 

a 


The comptroller of the Moline Plow 
Co., which has been acquired by the 
Willys-Overland Co., has submitted to 
stockholders of the first named company 
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Motor TransportHas 
New Insignia 


Helmet and Wheel for Officers 
and Men—Corps to Have 
Regular Infantry Drills 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—The Motor 
Transport Corps recently organized under 
Brig. Gen. C. B. Drake, which controls 
the operations, maintenance, engineering 
and technical supervision of the motorized 
vehicles of the army, has a new insignia. 
This corps is now a separate division of 
the army. 

The insignia for the officers is an em- 
blem 1% in. in diameter with an auto 
mobile wheel with a pneumatic tire and 
the service helmet with the wings of 
Mercury attached. The insignia for the 
enlisted men is 1% in. in diameter and 
is a motor truck wheel with a solid tire. 
The service helmet is in the center with 
the wings of Mercury attached. The in 
signia for the officers is composed of 
bronze and silver. The enlisted men’s in- 
signia is entirely of bronze. 

The Motor Transport Corps is now 
arranging to give a certain amount of 
infantry drill to both the officers and 
enlisted men, designed to enable the men 
to enter into the fight at any time this 
is necessary in the course of their service 
abroad. Plans are also arranged for the 
equipment of all the trucks with machine 
guns so that they will form independent 
machine gun units in case of need and 
furthermore will be protected against 
enemy airplanes which frequently destroy 
trucks by dropping bombs. 

The Motor Transport Corps is greatly 
in need of both enlisted men and officers. 
This division of the army, which is new, 
will require from 200,000 to 250,000 men 
within the next year with proportionate 
number of officers. Opportunities for 
promotion are considered excellent be- 
cause of the expected growth of the 
division. Preference for service in the 
Motor Transport Corps can be stated in 
the questionnaire filled in by men eligible 
for the draft and those in deferred classi- 
fications may ask to be inducted in the 
Corps for service. In either case the re- 
cruit can also make application to enter 
an officers’ training camp. 


the following condensed balance sheets 
as of July 31, 1918, of companies in which 
the Willys-Overland Co. is interested and 
other information: 


Willys-Overland and subsidiary companies 
Assets—Fixed assets $32,027,662, investments 
and advances $12,270,264, inventories receiv- 
ables, etc., $38,687,463, cash $16,154,156, de- 
ferred charges $387,811, good will $14,059,932; 
total $113,587,288. 

Liabilities — Mortgages $169,000, current 
liabilities $27,765,267, preferred stocks, $17,- 
334,300, common stock and scrip $39,416,285, 
surplus and reserves $28,902,436; total $113.- 
587,288. 

Electric Auto-Lite 
$1,327,922, investments 
assets $7,072,869, 
total $20,645,564. 


Corp.: Fixed assets 
$12,231,166, current 
deferred charges $13,607: 
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AUTOMOTIVE MATERIALS MARKETS 























Materials Market Prices saan Rubber: 
Coven, Bi. ........ 07% -.25 Ceylon: 

Acids: Copper: Madagascar, Ib. ... .10 -.15 First latex pale , 
Muriatic, Ib. ...... .02 -.08 in te - Mexican, Ib. ...... 03% ia. ee 
Phosphoric (85%).. :35  -.39 ian Se Lead, Ib 08 -.09 ee alae 
Sulphuric (60), Ib.. .008 ake, Ds ccecccceee of 6 ’ bi ieee eeaaceee: 9 : -.O$ clear, Ib. ...... .52% 

Aluminum: — Tire am gh Leather: Smoked, ribbed 
Ingot, Ib. ........... 33 Sea Is., combed, 1b.1.65-1.70 ides 8 -.351 sheets, Ib. ..... .57% 
Sheets (18 gage or Egypt, combed, Ib.1.25-1.35 Nickel ib.” rae : ii Para: 

more), Ib. ....... 40 Egypt, carded, Ib..1.20-1.30 muerte ‘ Up River, fine, lb, .6244 

Antimony, Ib. .... 13%,-.14 Peelers, combed, 1b.1.05-1.20 Oil: Up River, coarse, 

Burlap: Peelers, carded, Ib. .95-1.05 Gasoline: SS ees 354% 
> Pere 17%-.17% Fibre (% in. sheet Auto., gal. ...... .24% Island, fine, Ib... .58 -.58 
SE SG Piiiscvcccs 3 2114-.22 base), Ib. .......... .50 68 to 70 gal...... .30%% Shellac (orange), lb.. .74 -.75 

oe SE ae .0944-.09% 
65 Lard: Steel: 
Prime City, gal. .2.50 Angle beams: and 
Ex, Ne. 1, gal...1.70 channels, Ib. .... .03 
60 Linseed, gal. ......1.85-1.86 aaa Sables. 
s Sp. D . 
Menhaden (Brown), — Cold vealed, cis 06% 
SL. 6 e-niaasce asa Bore 1.30-1.31 Hot rolled, Ib...... .03% 
SS Petroleum (crude), WE oka .8014-.82% 
Kansas, bbl. ....2.25 Tungeten, Ib. .... 0. 2.45-2.50 
, Pennsylvania, bbl.4.00 Waste (cotton), Ib... .12%-.17 
30 
AUTOMOBILE SHEET PRICES 
A5 (Based on No. 22 Gage. Other gages at usual differentials) 
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Abnormal advances marked aluminum prices until the 
maximum base price was fixed by Government in March, 


1918 





Surplus Stocks Aid Tractor Men 


NEW YORK, Oct. 10—Tractor manu- 
facturers are not all as yet definitely 
decided in their own minds as to just 
how the 25 per cent reduction in pig iron 
and steel for 1919 as compared with 1918 
as requested by the War Industries Board 
is going to affect next year’s production. 
In general, the result is going to be a 
reduction in the number of tractors pro- 
duced by the majority of the concerns. 
There are some tractor manufacturers 
building heavy type tractors pulling ten 
and twelve plows and also building smal- 
ler types and in some cases the number 
of heavy type machines will be reduced 
and the pig iron and steel tonnage used 
in the lighter type, thereby increasing 
the numerical production of tractors. 

There is little possibility for any of 
the tractor companies making very seri- 
ous reductions in the amount of steel or 
pig iron used in their machines due to 
questions and design as it would call for 
a change in design which would delay 
production. Many of the large producers 
consequently state they will make no 





1917 1918 


Seconds 10 per cent 
corresponding primes. 


Automobile body stock 
Automobile body stock, 


Automobile body _ stock, 
4 on: a 


Primes when sec- 
onds up to 15 per 


Primes only cent are taken 


Hood, flat fender, door and apron, or 


Crown fender, cowl and radiator casing, 
deep stamping....... 
Crown fender, cow! and radiator casing, 


Per 100 Ibs. Per 100 Ibs. 
ecco sa afar cereete $5.95 $5.85 
deep stamping. 6.20 6.10 
extra deep 
ee ee te 6.45 6.35 
Sbdranotarduensetecciniiesehers 6.05 5.95 
premier eaavepatoiuens Soro er 6.30 6.20 
ERR Oe He ENS 6.55 6.45 


ALUMINUM Automobile Sheet Extras for Extreme Widths: 
Nos. 17 and 18 over 36 in. to 44 in., 10c. per 100 Ib. 
Nos. 19 and 21 over 36 in. to 44 in., 30c. per 100 lb. 
Nos. 22 to 24 over 26 in. to 40 in., 40c. per 100 Ib. 
Nos. 22 to 24 over 40 in. to 44 in., 80c. per 100 Ib. 
Black Sheet Extras to Apply to Narrow Widths: 
Oiling, 10c. per 100 Ib 
Patent leveling, 25c. per 100 Ib. 
Resquaring, 5 per cent of gage price after quality, finish anée* 
size extras have been added. 


less than the invoice Pittsburgh price for 





attempt to redesign in order to reduce 
weight and keep up numerical production 
other than the refinements that are being 
carried through from time to time. 


Some manufacturers are particularly 
fortunate in that they have a pretty 
heavy surplus inventory on hand as of 
Oct. 1, 1918, and as the ruling of the War 
Industries Board permits the manufac- 
turer to work up this surplus in addition 
to his 1919 allotment those companies 
well fitted by way of inventories will not 
suffer so severely next year as they 
otherwise would. 


Among all of the tractor manufacturers 
there is a very commendable spirit not to 
criticise the War Industries Board in any 
of its decisions but rather to be good 
soldiers and carry out the spirit of the 
ruling. At the same time there seems to 
be an underlying sentiment that greater 
farm cultivation is necessary which must 
be accomplished with reduced farm help 
and the tractor is one of the satisfactory 
and efficient means of making up for a 
reduction in help. The order or request 
came as a very great surprise to many of 


the makers when the announcement was 
first made, but the ruling admitting of 
absorbing inventories on hand as of Oct. 
1, has changed the situation to quite an 
extent as several tractor manufacturers 
were well stocked up with materials at 
that time which will go far to making it 
possible for them to maintain their 1919 
production on a par and in some cases 
perhaps a little in advance of the 1918 
schedule. 


Limit Imports of Varnish Gums 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—Hereafter 
varnish gums can only be imported into 
the United States if they have been 
shipped from abroad prior to Oct. 10, 
1918, if for use for the United States 
Government, if from Mexico or Canada, 
if as returned cargo from Europe or 
Mediterranean Africa when the loading 
can be done without delay, if Manila 
gum from the Philippine Islands and if 
Kauri gum not to exceed 3,000,000 Ibs. 
for the present calendar year. Varnish 
gums other than the above are banned 
for importation. 
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A New Custom-Built Passenger Car 


NEW YORK, Oct. 8—The Automobile 
& Machinery Eng. Co., with offices at 1 
East 42nd Street, and factory at Long 
Island City, is building a passenger car, 
designed by Otto R. Bieler, M. E., for 
customers who desire individuality, spe- 
cial body work, etc. The new car is built 
of standard parts, a Buda engine being 
used. Chassis weight is given as heing 
1900 lb., chassis price is $2,700. The 
transmission is of four speed type, direct 
on third, and a special feature of the 
front fenders is that they turn from side 
to side with the wheels. Both front and 
rear fenders are attached to the axles. 
Owing to the difficulty in obtaining ma- 
terial, business is not being pushed at 
the present time, although several cars 
have been built and a number are on or- 
der. Plans are being made for extension 
1s soon as conditions alter. 


Central Machine & Tool en War Work 


TOLEDO, Oct. 2—The Central Machine 
& Tool Co. is in quantity production on 
war contracts, furnishing war plants 
with jigs, dies, snap and tolerance gages 
and special machinery for war work. 
The company is now filling an order for 
special polishing machinery for a shell 
plant. It also makes testing machines for 
shells and dies and reamers for shell 
cases. ‘ 


Mason Tire to Make U. S. Raincoats 


KENT, OHIO, Oct. 5—The Mason Tire 
& Rubber Co. has closed a contract with 
the U. S. Army to manufacture rubber- 
ized raincoats. It is stated that quantity 
production was started Oct. 1. Additional 
plant capacity has been leased in Kent 
for the duration of the war. The company 
expects to be turning out 1,000 coats a 
day by the first of the year. If this pro- 
duction is reached the volume of business 
from this source will practically equal 
the company’s total sales of tires and 
tubes during the 1917-1918 fiscal year 
ending Oct. 31. 


Square Turn Moves to Norfolk, Neb. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 4—The Square Turn 
Tractor Co. has removed its executive 
offices from Chicago to its factory in 
Norfolk, Neb. Several new buildings 
will be erected. 


More Reom for Oakes 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 4—The Oakes 
Co. is making a large addition to its fac- 
tory. 

Air-O-Flex Transfers Offices 

DETROIT, Oct. 5—The Air-O-Flex 
Automobile Corp. has moved its offices 
from 570 Penobscot building to its fac- 
tory at 519 Hillger Avenue. 


D’Arcy Spring Co. on War Work 
KALAMAZOO, Oct. 4—The D’Arcy 


Spring Co., manufacturer of seat or up- 
holstery springs, is at present on about 
80 per cent war work and will soon be on 
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100 per cent basis. The company is now 
producing springs for Colt revolvers, 
springs for Browning machine guns, 
springs for motorcycles, springs for bay- 
onets, springs for ambulances, and other 
war products. The concern is delivering 
thousands of springs daily and has been 
notified that production must be increased 
immediately. 


Beaudette to Manufacture Transport 


Bodies 
PONTIAC, MICH., Oct. 5—The O. J. 
Beaudette Co., manufacturer of metal 


automobile bodies, has been awarded 
large Government orders for two types 
of transport bodies and for a touring car 
body, which will insure ample work in 
all departments in the very near future. 
The plant has been operating with only 
a small force for several weeks past 
owing to curtailment of automobile pro- 
duction. 


Andis Tool Co. Organized 

RACINE, Oct. 5—The Andis Tool Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock 
of $25,000 to engage in the manufacture 
of tools, dies, jigs, machinery, etc. The 
incorporators are Mathew Andis, John 
Oster, Frank Bichalm and Henry E. 
Meltzer. 


Oshkosh Mfg. Co. Builds Addition 


OSHKOSH, Oct. 5—The Oshkosh Mfg. 
Co., maker of tools, dies and mechanical 
appliances, is building a one and two- 
story shop addition, 40 x 100 ft., to pro- 
vide much-needed facilities for handling 
direct and indirect Government work. 


King to Make Kitchen Trailers 


DETROIT, Oct. 4—Production on the 
two-wheeled kitchen trailers for the gov- 
ernment will be started by the King Motor 
Car Co. about the middle of October. 
The company has received an order for 
3000. 


Dividends Declared 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents on common stock, payable 
Nov. 1 to stockholders of record Oct. 21. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., regular 
quarterly dividend, $1.25 a share, payable 
Nov. 1 to stockholders of record Oct. 15. 

General Motors Corp., regular quar- 
terly dividend, $3 a share on common and 
$1.50 on preferred, payable Nov. 1 to 
stockholders of record on Oct. 18. 
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Gearshift Company Completes New Plant 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS., Oct. 5—The 
United States Gear Shift Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., has completed its new manufactur- 
ing plant, four stories high, and 80 x 
100 ft., equipped for the manufacture of 
the Laursen hydraulic gear-shifting de- 
vice for motor vehicles. The production 
of gearshifts, however, will be made sub- 
servient to a large Government contract 
for seven different parts tor coast de- 
fense and battleship gun mounts. Work on 
the contract will begin at once. 


Victor Rubber Co. Adds to Factory 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 5—The 
Victor Rubber Co. has completed a large 
two-story tile and concrete addition to its 
factory. This will be devoted entirely to 
the production of tires. It is being equip- 
ped with modern machinery in readiness 
for additional manufacture. 


Killen-Strait Co. in Receiver’s Hands 


APPLETON, WIS., Oct. 5—The Kil- 
len-Strait Tractor Co. has been placed in 
charge of C. L. Marston of that city as re- 
ceiver, upon petition of a committee of 
creditors. The receivership is instituted 
to conserve the assets and maintain the 
company as a going concern. Lack of 
adequate working capital has handicap- 
ped the company in its tractor manufac- 
turing program, but arrangements are 
now being made to continue the business 
on a broader scale than heretofore. 


Rainbow Oil Co. Incorporates 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 5—The 
Rainbow Oil Co., Milwaukee, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30, 
000 to establish and maintain oil wells, 
refineries, etc. The incorporators are 
John Borman, Bert Schroeder and An 
drew Benzinger. 


Acheson Oildag to Double Output 


PORT HURON, MICH., Oct. 4—The 
Acheson Oildag Co. is increasing its out- 
put and will double its capacity. The 
new equipment will cost when completed 
in the neighborhood of $30,000. 


Northern Foundry Co. Doubles Capacity 


MARINETTE, WIS., Oct. 5—The 
Northern Foundry Co., established last 
fall to manufacture automotive castings, 
will double the capacity of its plant at 
once. A complete pattern manufacturing 
department also is being established and 
the business and equipment of the Dost 
Pattern Works, Menominee, has been pur 
chased for this purpose. Bruno E. Dost, 
proprietor of the concern, has joined the 
Northern company as pattern works man 
ager. Work on a new cupola, core-room 
addition and other buildings is now being 
hastened to completion. The company 
specializes in tractor and gas engine 
castings. 


Champion Ignition Co. Enlarges Plant 
FLINT, MICH., Oct. 4—The Champion 
Ignition Co. has let a contract for the 
erection of a three-story addition to its 
plant to cost approximately $50,000. 
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Airplane Expenses 4 
Cents a Mile 


Mileage Rate Same as for Dog 
Sleds, Prairie Schooners 
and Buffalo Carts 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5—In a recent 
opinion from the office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, officers traveling by 
Government airplane may draw expenses 
at the rate of 4 cents a mile, which is 
the rate of mileage allowed where the 
Government furnishes transportation by 
prairie schooners, dog sleds in Alaska, 
and buffalo carts in the Philippines. The 
allowance for travel on trains is gen- 
erally 7 cents a mile. The distinction is 
made, not because airplanes are less 
modern than trains and therefore classed 
with dog sleds or prairie schooners, but 
because customarily there are only two 
methods of transportation used in the 
service, “train” or “otherwise.” Air- 
planes fall in the latter class. 

This decision settles a doubt raised in 
a former opinion that because the air- 
planes as used in military service were 
not vehicles, but instruments of war, 
there was no authority for the payment 
of individual expenses of those using 
them for travel. Major General William 
L. Kenly, Director of Military Aeronau- 
ties, made the point that although air- 
planes are employed for combat and 
»ther war purposes, the use of the air- 
plane in the army as a means of convey- 
ince was of constantly increasing im- 
portance. 


He maintained that this use was two- 
fold—first in the theater of operations, 
in connection with troops; second, out- 
side the theater of operations, in the 
transportation of officers traveling with- 
out troops, on permanent change of sta- 
tion or temporary duty. In the first 
case, travel would be performed by air- 
plane as it would be by horse, automobile, 
or other means, and no mileage would 
accrue. In the second case, travel would 
be performed by airplane in lieu of rail- 
way, and mileage, at 4 cents a mile, 
should be allowed. 

The chief reason for such travel, as 
maintained by General Kenly, was its ex- 
pediency. When airplanes were avail- 
able, he believed, they should be used, if 
only for the sake of practice. There 
would be no additional expense to the 
Government in using available airplanes 
for travel, he held, nor any diversion of 
the time of pilots from their duty. At 
the same time travel could be accom- 
plished far more quickly than by train, 
even on short trips, whether for change 
of station, temporary duty or purposes of 
inspection. If no mileage was to be 
drawn for such travel, officers would 
themselves have to bear the expenses, 
and if, for this reason, they avoided 
travel by airplane, the result in the long 
run would be loss of time and loss of op- 
portunity for the full development of the 
use of the airplane. 

The point was also made that there 
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was no requirement known where travel 
must actually be performed by railway 
to entitle an officer to mileage, and ex- 
amples were cited to the contrary, found 
in the Alaskan, Philippine, and Western 
Service, where, when railroads were not 
available, mileage had been granted for 
travel performed by other means of con- 
veyance. 


Cars Increase in Australia 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Sept. 10—Of- 
ficial figures on the registration of auto- 
mobiles in New South Wales for the first 
6 months of 1918 show a total increase 
in passenger cars in use in the country 
of 2557 on June 30, 1918, as compared 
with June 30, 1917. There were regis- 
teged during the first half of 1918, 1956 
new cars. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the number of motor trucks in 
use this year as compared with a year 
ago. In motorcycles the registration 
figures show an increase of 185 during 
the same period. The official figures are: 


First Half First Half 
Year 1917 Year 1918 
New registration cars.... 2,556 1,956 


New registration com- 
mercial vehicles........ 209 214 
New Registration motor- 
WOE once ceswiveeaeses 1,062 1,247 
On On 
June 30, June 30, 
1917 1918 
Total cars in use n 
Ins. WE. ane kobswinwesew 16,062 18,619 
Total motorcycles in use 
in S eee 7,526 8,471 


Lexington Line Revised 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., Oct. 7—The 
Lexington Motors Co. will continue its 
present model with a number of modi- 
fications and improvements in the body. 
The radiator and cowl have been raised, 
the top has been redesigned, the seats 
have been built into the body sides and 
have deeper upholstery. New prices are: 
Seven-passenger, $1,785; 5-passenger 
tourabout, $1,685; 5-passenger convert- 
ible sedan, $1,985; 3-passenger coupelet, 
$2,450; 4-passenger sedanet, $2,550; 
4-passenger coupe, $2,650; salon sedan, 
$2,750; 5-passenger limousine brougham, 
$3,250. The chassis remains unchanged. 


Operate Pending Application Approval 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 3—Under the 
recent Presidential proclamation an- 
nounced in an earlier issue, concerns 
engaged in importing, manufacturing, 
distributing and transporting crude oil, 
fuel oil, kerosene, gasoline and natural 
gas were required to secure a license 
from the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration before Oct. 1, 1918. In those 
cases where the application for the 
license has been promptly made, the ap- 
plicant can continue his business pend- 
ing final action upon his application. 


Food Trucks Are Essential 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7—Motor trucks 
used to relieve railroad congestion by 
interurban transportation of food and 
other essential war products will be con- 
sidered as in essential work and the men 
employed on them will be regarded as 
essential by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 
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Air Service Clubs 
Organized 


Standards and Traditions to 
Be Established to Promote 
Efficiency 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 3—The Air 
Service Clubs Association has been or- 
ganized following a meeting here of 300 
officers of the Army Air Service yester- 
day. The purpose of the association is to 
establish standards and traditions and 
promote the efficiency of the Air Service, 
disseminate professional knowledge and 
provide means for social activities at all 
places where members are stationed. The 
Association will include all of the local 
air service clubs which have been organ- 
ized at various flying fields and training 
stations. 

At the meeting yesterday Major Gen- 
eral William L. Kenly, Chief or the Di- 
vision of Military Aeronautics, presided. 
Following the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, officers were elected as follows: 

Major General Wm. L. Kenly, Presi- 
dent; W. C. Potter, 1st vice-president; 
Col. G. C. Drant, 2nd vice-president; Col. 
M. F. Davis, 3d vice-president; Major 
Maxwell Kirby, 4th vice-president; Col. 
G. C. Edgar, treasurer; Lt. Colonel H. S. 
Brown, assistant treasurer; Captain 
John H. Packard, secretary, and Ist 
Lieutenant Tom Poe, assistant secretry. 
John D. Ryan, Assistant Secretary of 
War, was elected chairman of the Board 
of Control, and the following were elect- 
ed members of the Board of Control: Col. 
H. H. Arnold, Col. W. E. Gilmore, Col. 
C. A. Seonne and A. A. Landan, for 
one year; Col. Arthur Woods, Col. F. R. 
Kenney, Col. G. H. Crabtree and C. 
W. Nash, for two years; and Col. A. L. 
Fuller, Lt. Col. B. F. Castle, Lt. Col. Mil- 
lard F. Harman, Jr., and Major Wm. R. 
Malone, for three years. 

It is the purpose of the Air Service 
Clubs Association to issue a magazine 
periodically and to organize clubs at all 
Air Service flying fields and stations. 


Tire Filler Makers Organize 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7—An _ association 
styled American Tire Filler Industry was 
formally launched here following a con- 
ference of the principal manvfacturers of 
tire filling compounds. The following of- 
ficers and directors were elected: Presi- 
dent, Franc D. Mayer, Essenkay Prod- 
ucts, Chicago; first vice-president, Frank 
A. Hager, Universal Tire Filler Cc., 
Portland, Ore.; second vice-president, 
Lee W. Lockwood, Dahl Punctureless 
Filler & Rim Co., Minneapolis; third 
vice-president, W. W. Major, National 
Rubber Filler Co., Midlothian, Tex.; sec- 
retary, C. P. Umstot, Peerless Tire Filler 
Co., Chicago; treasurer, L. G. Harris, 
Wolverine Tire Cushion & Accessory 
Co., Detroit; directors, J. Wolff, National 
Synthetic Tire & Rubber Co., New York, 
and C. G. Schwarz, Panama Rubber & 
Equipment Co., St. Louis. 
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Aircraft Production Contracts 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2—Following is 
a list of contracts placed by the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production: 


Dayton I:ngineering Laboratories 
ton, Spare ignition parts. 

Champion igniuon Co., biint, spark plugs. 

Empire Axie Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., engine 
Spares, 

Durke & James, 
Street, Chicago, lll., cameras. 

Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp., 
wick, engine spares. 

Wright-Martin Airciaft 
wick, engine spares 

Central Dry FPiate Co., St. 
graphic dry plates. 

English & Mersick & Co., New Haven, radia- 
tors and attachments. 

The General Rubber Goods Co., Cleveland, 
shock absorber cord. 

Ohio Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
cord. 

Baker & Lockwood Manufacturing Co., Kan- 
sas City, services coloring airplane hanger 
tents. 

Eastman 
cameras. 

Astoria Veneer Mills & 
lumber. 

English & Mersick 
radiators and 

Ohio Rubber 
cord. 

Stone Propeller Co., Dayton, propellers. 

Starr Piano Co., Richmond, propellers. 

Giant Furniture Co., High Point, propellers. 

Hallet & Davis Piano Co., Boston, propellers. 

Brewster & Co., Long Island City, propellers 

Flottorp Manufacturing Co., Chicago, pro- 
pellers. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & 
propellers. 

A. C. Clark & Co., 
tus repairs. 

Claraphone Co., Akron, claraphone tubes. 

International Duplex oat Co., New York, fur- 
lined suits. 

Brown Instrument Co., 
mometers. 

Eastman Kodak Co. of New Jersey, Roches- 
ter, photographic supplies. 

Eastman Kodak Co. of New Jersey, Roches- 
ter, cameras, carrying and repair 
kits. 

Positype Co., Cleveland, bromotype paper. 

J. J. O'Connor, Jersey City, steel drums. 

California Burdett Oxygen Co., Oakland, 
hydrogen gas. 

Berger Mfg. Co., 
£Zars. 

Sayles Finishing Plant, Saylesville, services, 
inspecting balloon cloth. 

Ideal Veneer Lumber Co., Franklin, lumber 

Wood-Mosaic Co., New Albany, lumber. 

Standard Aircraft Corporation, Elizabeth, 
steel tubing. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, aviator 
cord. 

Scheuerman Co., 
falo, pilot’s safety belts 

Robbins & Meyers 
generators, 

North East 
generators. 

Kunhardt & Co., New York, castor beans. 

Commercial Bank of Spanish America, Ltd., 
New York, castor beans. 

C. TL. Van Doren, Gloversville, 

Wright-Martin . Aircraft Corp., 
wick. engine spares. 

Wright-Martin Aircraft 
wick. engine spares. 

Positvpe Co., Cleveland. hromotvne paper. 

Clifton Mfe Jamaica Plain, friction tape. 

Purke & James. Chicaco, chemicals. 

Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, 
seamless steel tubing. 

Pittsburrh Preducts Co., 
seamless steel tubing. 

Studehatver Corporatior T« 
cam shaft. 

Interstate Machine 

nine for 


Co., Day- 


Inc., 240-258 East Ontario 


New Bruns- 


Corp., New Bruns- 


Louis, photo- 


shock absorber 


Kodak Co., Rochester, aerial 


Dock Co., New York, 


Co., New Haven, 
attachments 
Co., Cleveland, 


spares, 


shock absorber 


Motor Buffalo, 


Corp., 


Chicago, oxygen appara- 


Philadelphia, ther- 


cases 


Canton, material for han- 


Inc., 332 Pearl Street, Buf- 


Co., electric 


Springfield, 


Electric Co., Rochester, electric 


flying gloves. 
New Bruns- 


Corp., New Bruns- 


Co... 
Steel Pittsburgh. 
forgings for 


-troit 


Products Co 
envine 


Rochester 
intake 


ENGINEERING 


14-15 New York. Society 
of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. Twen- 
ty-sixth general meeting. 
Engineering Societies 
Bldg., 29 West 39th Street. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Oct. 7-12—Milwaukee. 
Foundrymen’s Assn. and 5 
allied organizations. 
waukee Auditorium. 


12-19 — Atlanta. 
demonstrations 
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Contracts 








Interstate Machine Products Co., 
intake rocker arms. 
Hiess Bright Mfg. Co., 
case thrust bearings. 
Taylor Instrument Co., Washington, airplane 
inclinometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co., 
passes 

Erie Specialty Co., 
for planes. 

John A. Roebling’s 

John A. Roebling’s 

Erie Specialty Co., 
planes. 

Samuel J. 
spares. 

Samuel J. 
spares. 

Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, gear 
repairs. ” 


Rochester, 


Philadelphia, crank 


Washington, com- 


New York City, spares 
wire. 
wire. 
for 


Co., Trenton, 
Co., Trenton, 
York, spares 


Sons 

Sons 
New 

Milton, engine 


Shimer & Sons, 


Shimer & Sons, Milton, engine 


Engineer Depot Orders 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26—Following 
is a list of orders placed by the General 
Engineer Depot of the Army: 


Hercules Gas Engine Co., Evansville, Ind., 
gasoline engines. 
Republic Rubber Co., 
gasket packing. 
Cook Motor Co., 
engines, 
Tucker City 
ber gaskets. 
Quaker City 
ber gaskets. 
General Electric Co., 
searchlights. 
International 
dump bodies 
Empire Rubber & 

lined hose 


Washington, red sheet 


Delaware, Ohio, gasoline 


Rubber Co., Philadelphia, rub 


Rubber Co., rub- 


Philadelphia, 


Schenectady, parts for 


Motor Co., Washington, steel 


Tire Co., Trenton, rubber- 


Dealers May Get War Worh 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. Oct. 7—Dealers 
who have facilities for doing war work 
may secure war work, according to an 
official announcement, according to their 
facilities for manufacturing or _  as- 
sembling,- and the facilities of many 
dealers are mostly bare floor space. The 
announcement is made by C. A. Otis, 
chairman of the Committee on Resources 
and Conversion, War Industries Board, 
who states that dealers may be able to 
effect progress in this direction by com- 
bining their organizations. As was an- 
nounced some time ago, this committee 
was organized with 20 industrial zones, 
each in charge of a regional adviser, and 
sub-zones in charge of sub-regional ad- 
visers. Dealers who wish to investigate 
this work are requested to write to Chair- 
man Otis, who will put the dealers in 
touch with the sub-regional adviser, who 
will give the dealers all the necessary 
information. 


Calendar 


State Fair — 
tive Exhibition. 


14-27—Dallas, 


American 


Mil- 

mobile Show. 
SHOWS gui 
Tractor 


Eastern national 


and Automo- 


Tex., 
enth Annual Texas Auto- 
Texas State 


16-18—Ottawa, Ont., Inter- 
Plowing Match, 
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Ordnance Department Contracts 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4—The following 
contracts have been placed by the Ord 
nance Department of the United States 
Army: 


Maxwell Motor Co., Detroit, and Minneapoli 
Steet & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, te; 
tools. 

Nash Moiors Co., Kenosha, steering knuckles 
spindle washers and brake linings. ‘ 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, mis 
cellaneous truck equipment. 

Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, gaskets and equaliz 
ing rockers 

Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, truck spare part 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, drillins 
and countersinking high-speed steel. 

Cc. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, vulcanizing ma 
terial. 

Standard Oil Co., 

North & Judd 
Oo. B. North 
buckles. 

United Motors Corp., Harrison, steel cores. 

Allen Motor Car Co., Fostoria, recoil spring 
adjusters, 

Dodge Bros., 


New York, wicks 
Mfg. Co., New Britain, an 
& Co., New Haven, rolle: 


Detroit, repair tools. 


musketry 


Davis Co., Boston, fuses. 
Pressed Steel Co., Milwaukee, and 
Steel Tank Co., Milwaukee, Livens 
gas shells. 
The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, motor part 


Engineer Depot Orders 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4.—The following 
contracts have been placed by the Gen 
eral Engineer Depot of the Army: 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 

Willard Storage Battery Co., 
teries. 

The Buda Co.. 

Empire Tire 
hose. 

ISmpire 
hose, 


Akron, hose 
Cleveland, bat 


drills. 
Trenton, fire 


track 
Corn., 


Chicago, 
& Rubber 
Tire & Rubber 
rubber lined. 
The Buda Co., Washington, jacks. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
switches. 
The Winton Co., Cleveland, parts for 
ating set. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 
and ignition powder. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 

less tires. 
EKiseman Magneto Co., 
bons. 
Studebaker Corp.. South Bend. log wagons 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, searchlight parts 


Republic Earns $300,564 in July 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7—During the month 
of July the Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. earned net profits of $300,- 
564. During the three months ended 
July 31, sales amounted to $7,598,536 
and earnings in the same period were 
$574,013. August sales amounted to $1,- 
429,000. z 


$3,000,000 Addition for Holt 


PEORIA, Oct. 7—The Holt Mfg. Co. 
has let contracts for two assembly shops 
500 x 80 and three new machine shop 
units together with additions to its power 
and heating plant, the whole to amount 
to about $3,000,000. 


Corp., Trenton, firé 


lamy 
gener 


New York, thermit 


Dayton, Ohio, air 


Brooklyn, round cat 


Tractor and Farm Machin- 
ery Demonstration. Ex 
perimental Farm. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 4—Shreveport, La. 
Tractor demonstration. 
State Fair. 

Nov. 11-16—Phoenix, Ariz. Trac- 
tor demonstration, State 
Fair. 


Sev- 




















